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The Higher Learning in America 


By ROBERT M. HUTCHINS 


How May the American University Make Provision 
for the Superior Student? 


Y SUBJECT is the higher 
MI learning in America. I am 

sure that when I have fin- 
ished you will feel that there is very 
little of it, and very little hope for 
what there is. And this last is in a 
measure true. The universities of the 
country rest on a foundation of ele- 
mentary and secondary public schools. 
Most of the higher learning in Amer- 
ca is carried on in tax-supported state 
universities. The situation of all these 
public institutions is now so critical 
that unless there is some change in the 
attitude or condition of our people 
there is indeed little hope for the con- 
tinuation of that higher learning which 
is my theme. 

The principal function of the pri- 
vate universities in the educational 
system is to supply the leadership or 
the recklessness which shows the pub- 
lic institutions what they should or 
should not attempt. They have led 


the way in research and in educational 
experiment and have demonstrated to 
the legislatures that it is a good thing 
for the community to pay professors 
a living wage. Such payment is not 
charity which the professor should ac- 
cept with humility and reward with 
silence on controversial issues. It is an 
investment in intelligence. The pri- 
vate universities have struggled to 
maintain the right of the scholar to 
exercise his intelligence even though 
it led him to criticize established poli- 
cies or institutions. Their example has 
enabled most state universities to take 
the same position, with infinite profit 
to their states. These spiritual values 
the private universities will always 
have for the educational system as a 
whole, but their income, like that of 
other aggregations of capital, is now 
so much diminished that they cannot 
hold out much longer in their effort 
to present education and research in 
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their proper economic perspective. 
Our people must, therefore, them- 
selves believe that tax-supported edu- 
cation and research are important and 
must themselves determine to protect 
them. At the present time the ordi- 
nary American gives little evidence of 
any such belief or any such determi- 
nation. We hear, instead, that the cost 
of government must be reduced. 
Although I favor reducing the cost 
of government if it can be done with- 
out crippling essential services, I 
doubt whether in the long run the 
total cost of government can be re- 
duced, or should be reduced, or will 
be reduced; but certain costs of gov- 
ernment could and should be reduced. 
The total cost of government could 
and should be redistributed, with cer- 
tain items increased, and other items 
eliminated. The increases that we may 
expect in Federal expenditures to sup- 
port the social services and to provide 
for the relief of the destitute are far 
greater than any reductions that can 
be accomplished by tinkering with 
bureaus. Even the savings that would 
come from a reduction in the army 
and navy and from limiting aid from 
the Veterans’ Bureau to those who de- 
serve it would be swallowed up by the 
new obligations which the Federal 
government must assume because of 
the collapse of our industrial system. 


AAKE the case of public education 

alone. The principal difficulty 
faced by the schools has been the tre- 
mendous increase in the number of 
pupils. This has been caused by the 
advance of the legal age for going 
into industry and the impossibility of 
finding a job even when the legal age 
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has been reached. In view of the tech- 
nological improvements in the last 
few years, business will require in the 
future proportionately fewer workers 
than ever before. The result will be 
still further elevation of the legal age 
for going into employment, and still 
further difficulty in finding employ- 
ment when that age has been attained, 
If we cannot put our children to work, 
we must put them in school. 

We may also be quite confident that 
the present trend toward a shorter day 
and a shorter week will be maintained, 
We have developed and shall continue 
to have a new leisure class. Already 
the public agencies for adult education 
are swamped by the tide that has 
swept over them since the depression 
began. They will be little better off 
when it is over. Their support must 
come from the taxpayer. 





It is surely too much to hope that | 


these increases in the cost of public 
education can be borne by the local 
communities. They cannot care for 
the present restricted and inadequate 
system. The local communities have 


failed in their efforts to cope with | 


unemployment. They cannot expec 
to cope with public education on the 
scale on which we must attempt it. 
The answer to the problem of unem- 
ployment has been Federal relief. The 
answer to the problem of public edu- 
cation may have to be much the same, 
and properly so. If there is one thing 
in which the citizens of all parts of the 
country have an interest, it is in the 
decent education of the citizens of all 
parts of the country. Our income tax 
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now goes in part to keep our neighbors | 


alive. It may have to go in part 3 
well to make our neighbors intelligent 
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We are now attempting to preserve 
the present generation through Fed- 
eral relief of the destitute. Only a 
people determined to ruin the next 
generation will refuse such Federal 
funds as public education may require. 

Federal assistance to public educa- 
tion, however, will not tend to 
lighten the burden of the states and 
local communities. Their educational 
expenditures will increase, too. If in 
an emergency like the one we are en- 
joying at Chicago it is necessary to 
reduce them temporarily, there is one 
way to do it and only one. Let the 
duly constituted representatives of the 
community determine how much it 
can afford to spend on education. Then 
give the educational administration 
authority to determine what specific 
changes and reductions should be 
made to bring expenditures within in- 
come. This issue has been tried by the 
Chicago newspapers. Apparently, the 
general public is to determine not 
merely how much money can be spent 
on education, but also how it shall be 
spent; and we have had extended dis- 
cussions by laymen as to whether cer- 
tain subjects should or should not be 
studied by the young Chicagoan. Yet 
we have one of the ablest superintend- 
ents in America, honest, intelligent, 
expert. If he had the authority he 
could, I have no doubt, produce im- 
mediate economies in the school sys- 
tem without damage to the education 
of our children. Independent attempts 
on the part of the Board of Education 
to dictate specific economies will 
merely contribute to the perpetuation 
of chaos. 

I am willing to concede, therefore, 
that the total sum which any com- 
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munity may be able to spend on public 
education this year or next may have 
to be reduced. If so, the community 
should determine how much it can 
spend; the educational administration 
should determine the manner of 
spending. But by this concession I do 
not mean to imply that I think even 
a temporary reduction in educational 
expenditures is a good thing. In so 
far as economy means efficiency, it is, 
of course, beneficial. But in general 
the schools of America are under- 
nourished rather than too richly fed. 
For years we have been struggling 
to secure a decent salary level for 
teachers. We have done this not be- 
cause we are sentimental about teach- 
ers, but because we have realized 
dimly the importance of education and 
have tried to get intelligent people to 
go into it as their life work. Now the 
easy way to save money is to reduce 
salaries. It requires no thought, no 
effort, no reorganization. It can be 
done by anybody who understands the 
rudiments of arithmetic, but it is, in 
my opinion, the most stupid and most 
shortsighted means of cutting the costs 
of education. We wish to make the 
teaching profession attractive by ade- 
quate and secure compensation. We 
shall never have a respectable educa- 
tional system until we have accom- 
plished this aim. We defeat this aim 
if we reduce salaries, and, in addition, 
we miss the only advantage of this 
depression, the opportunity to increase 
efficiency through house-cleaning and 
reorganization, the opportunity, in 
short, to give a better education at 
lower cost. A policy of salary reduc- 
tion will result in lower cost; it will 
result, also, in poorer education. 








HESE remarks apply in general 

to other governmental costs. We 
are not interested so much in a cheap 
government as in a good one. The 
citizens of Milwaukee, I suppose, do 
not greatly object to the high cost of 
local government. They get some- 
thing for their money. There have 
been times in the history of Chicago, 
however, when we were justified in 
thinking that the administration ought 
to pay us for living there. Although 
there is doubtless extravagance in 
American government, including pub- 
lic education, and although we should 
make every effort to get rid of it, we 
should chiefly direct our energies not to 
the negative task of reducing the cost 
of government, but to three positive 
undertakings: getting good govern- 
ment, getting a rational organization 
of government, and getting a decent 
system of taxation. This country is 
still the richest in the world; for the 
things it ought to have it can well 
afford to pay. But much of its money 
is now squandered on a horde of local 
governments whose organization is 
simply fantastic. Nor can the country 
get the money it needs through an 
antiquated and iniquitous taxing sys- 
tem. As long as the preposterous 
general property tax is the chief source 
of local revenues, we shall be unable 
to meet the demands which our 
civilization inevitably places on local 
governments. As long as a person who 
does not own real estate but has an 
excellent income may make no contri- 
bution whatever to the support of these 
units, while the farmer who owns real 
estate but gets no income at all sees 
his property sold for taxes, we may 
expect to hear that the cost of govern- 
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ment must be reduced. Those who 
believe that the cost of government 
must be reduced might better direct 
their attention to correcting the in- 
iquities and antiquities of our revenue 
system. If they do not do so, they 
will find that the cost of government, 
however small, still falls so inequi- 
tably upon our people as to justify 
weeping and wailing and gnashing of 
teeth. And they may find, too, that 
however successful their efforts have 
been temporarily and in certain areas, 
the cost of government in the long run 
and in other areas is greater than ever 
before. 

“Reduce the cost of government” is 
likely to degenerate into a slogan like 
those two other meaningless war cries, 
“Balance the budget,” and “Take the 
government out of business.” The 
budget is not balanced, and we should 
be sorry if it were. The government 
should know when it can balance its 
budget; it should know how it can 
do it. But there is no mystic charm 
about any particular twelve months, 
The attempt to balance the budget in 
the current fiscal year would lead 
either to back-breaking taxes or the 
elimination of governmental services 
which even certain Chicago newspa- 
pers would regard as essential. The 
budget has been unbalanced not less 
than 48 times in our history. In a 
business civilization the government 
cannot be taken out of business. If it 
could be, business itself would be the 
first to want it back. Those who want 
it taken out of business usually mean 
that they wish to derive every ad- 
vantage from natural or legal monop- 
oly or from governmental subsidy and 
protection without submitting to gov- 
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ernmental regulation in the interest of 
the general public. If we reduce the 
cost of government, we must be sure 
that we are not sacrificing those in- 
terests and institutions which alone 
make our government possible. 


OW you may suppose from what 

I have said that I regard all 
educational institutions as perfect and 
feel that all they need is more money. 
This is scarcely true. In spite of a life 
spent entirely in association with them, 
I have a high opinion of educational 
people. As the teachers of Chicago 
have shown, they are likely to be 
loyal, self-sacrificing, and disinter- 
ested. But largely because of their 
preoccupation with the problem of 
quantity, colleges and universities have 
until recently had little opportunity to 
develop higher learning in America. 


} 


They have been concerned with teach- / 


ing. In the last fifty years professors/ 


inthe great universities have been able 
to secure a little time and more money 
to do some higher learning of their 
own. This they call research. They 
have even been able to set free certain 
advanced students and to encourage 
them to do a little learning, too. This 
is called graduate study, or prepara- 
tion for the Ph.D. degree. But the 
student from the freshman to senior 
year, from eighteen to twenty-two, has 
been permitted to do almost no learn- 
ing. He has been taught. He has 
continued the process to which he.has 
been accustomed in high school. This 
has involved taking a course, memo- 
nizing it, and repeating as much of it 
as may be demanded on an examina- 
tion given by the teacher who taught 
it. If the facts were handed back with- 
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out too much mutilation, the course 
was passed, counted as one point 
toward college, and forgotten. 

In college the student proceeded in 
the same way. He took thirty-six 
courses, forgetting each one he passed 
as he passed on to the next. If he 
passed them all with a general arith- 
metical average of the appropriate 
height, he was sent forth into the 
world as an educated person. It must 
be clear, however, that if he was edu- 
cated it was not the fault of the 
system. Or to put it another way, 
he could perfectly well pass without 
learning anything. The system was 
a system of acquiring credits, rather 
than acquiring knowledge. Thirty-six 
credits with an average of 65 meant 
that our friend was educated. Thirty- 
five credits with an average of 64 
meant that he was not. It will «ot 
surprise you to learn that in a law 
school of which I once was dean we 
had to buy an adding machine to tell 
whether our students graduated. 

Since the examinations were always 
given by the teachers who taught the 
courses, the intelligent student realized 
that he should give quite as much 
attention to the teacher’s curves as to 
the significant features of the subject. 
Since the subjects were frequently 
unrelated and the examinations always 
so, it was unnecessary for the student 
to do any thinking about the course in 
relation to other courses. It was un- 
fair for a teacher to assume in an 
examination knowledge gained in an- 
other subject. This game was not hard 
to beat, and so the bright and restless 
student naturally turned to one more 
stimulating and challenging—those 
highly organized extra-curricular ac- 
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tivities that have characterized the 
American institution of higher learn- 
ing. The college retaliated by requir- 
ing attendance at classes. For some 
reason or other (probably it was con- 
nected with the difficulty of dealing 
with large numbers) the college also 
set minimum time requirements. The 
student either had to stay in college 
a certain period or had to pay extra 
if he wished to do extra work. Ad- 
ditional obstacles were thus placed in 
the way of excessive use of the mind. 


HESE regulations affected the 

deliberate student as well as the 
brilliant one. The slow but substantial 
citizen had to adjust himself to his 
new environment with a fair degree 
of rapidity or find himself on proba- 
tion or perhaps expelled. The system 
was made for the average student; it 
had to be. But both the brilliant and 
the slower student of solid worth suf- 
fered from it, and I have been unable 
to think of any compensatory advan- 
tage which the average individual 
secured. The University of Chicago 
decided two years ago that it did not 
like this system. It decided to change 
the system. And what is more startling 
in academic life, it actually did so. 

In the first place, it determined that 
it would try to give a good general 
education. It, therefore, created a new 
college, having jurisdiction over the 
first two years. The object of that 
college is to try to find out what a 
general education ought to be. The 
members of the faculty of that college 
are persons who are interested in that 
problem. They have completely re- 
organized the curriculum, and have 
developed four courses in the fields of 
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the social sciences, the biological sci- 
ences, the physical sciences, and the 
humanities, with a view to presenting 
the principal ideas in the four major 
fields of learning as the basis for a 
general education. 

Even in this college the students 
are not required to attend classes, 
Even here there are no arbitrary time 
requirements. Even here credits are 
abolished; even here there are no 
course examinations. One quarter after 
he has appeared for the first time on 
our campus the student may present 
himself for the general examinations 
covering the whole college course, 
which is expected to take the ordinary 
student two years. If he passes these 
examinations, he may receive the col- 
lege certificate,and may proceed either 
to try to find a job or go into one 
of the upper divisions. If he fails in 
these examinations he may take them 
again; and he may repeat this process 
as often as he likes, unless or until he 
becomes a public nuisance. The gen- 
eral examinations alone, not credits, 
determine his progress. 

The general examinations which test 
the acquisition of a general education 
are not given or graded by the teachers 
who have taught the courses. They 
are administered by an independent 
Board of Examinations which has a 
large technical staff. The purpose of 
this Board is not merely to administer 
examinations; it is to study the various 
kinds of tests and experiment with new 
ones. By creating it we make clear our 
belief that the examining function 18 
not simply an incident of the teaching 
function, but is a central problem by 
itself that demands the best attention 
we can give it. 
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In the same way we are studying 
the problem of educational and voca- 
tional guidance. This question has 
long been regarded as one that any 
teacher could answer. But under the 
Chicago plan a dean of students has 
charge of the whole group in Arts, 
Literature, and Science. His staff is 
engaged not alone in trying to give 
the best advice in the best way, but 
also in trying to develop new ideas 


and new methods. Fortunately, the’ 


inauguration of the new plan coin- 
cided with the opening of the resi- 
dence halls for men, where the dean 
of students is conducting some prom- 
ising experiments in integrating a 
housing project with an educational 
program. 


IGNORE here the changes which 

the new plan has produced in ad- 
ministration, research, and advanced 
study. For the sake of brevity I shall 
merely relate that which we have 
learned about undergraduate educa- 
tion in one year since we smashed the 
system. In the first place, we have 
learned about students. We have 
learned that students have courage. 
When we entered upon the new plan 
I was convinced that our enroll- 
ment would suffer materially. We 
were proposing an experiment. I was 
sure that all but the most brilliant or 
eccentric high-school graduates would 
be frightened away. Instead, we had 
more applications for entrance last 
year than ever before, and this year 
we had more than last. 

We have learned, too, that the pro- 
gram appeals to the superior student. 
For four years up to last year our 
Freshmen had scored 187 on the Na- 
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tional Psychological Test given to 
Freshmen in 153 colleges. Last year 
the new-plan group scored 202, and 
the University moved from tenth to 
fourth place in the national ranking. 
This year’s Freshmen have jumped 
from 202 to 219. 

We have learned also that students 
have independence. Printed syllabi or 
outlines of every course are available 
to all students. Sample examinations 
are placed in the hands of those who 
want them. As a result the inde- 
pendent student may if he wishes pre- 
pare himself for examinations without 
attending classes. Thirty-nine Fresh- 
men in the past year presented them- 
selves for examinations in subjects 
which they studied by themselves, 
without benefit of instruction. They 
passed, and passed with an average 
higher than the general average of 
the class. 

We have learned, too, that students 
are self-respecting. Many educa- 
tional people predicted that horrid 
consequences would ensue from the 
unheard-of freedom we were giving 
Freshmen. As a matter of fact, we 
had less wreckage than we have ever 
had. There was no increase in our 
almost invisible disciplinary problem. 
Attendance in new-plan classes where 
it was not required was 1.3 per cent 
higher than in old-plan classes where 
it was required. 

In the second place, we have 
learned a good deal about the curric- 
ulum and examinations. We have dis- 
covered that it is possible to get 
students excited about learning. The 
freshman and sophomore courses are 
designed to develop that excitement, 
to stimulate thinking, to present ideas, 
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rather than to cram the student full 
of information. We have drastically 
reduced laboratory work for students 
who do not intend to become scientists. 
Furthermore, we now have ready the 
first educational talking motion pic- 
ture for college students. These will 
take the place of costly, time-consum- 
ing, and ineffective experiments in the 
sciences, and will have some influence 
on science teaching everywhere. We 
have learned that it is possible to draw 
up examinations that are really gen- 
eral and comprehensive, in the sense 
that they compel the student to think, 
to co-ordinate his information and the 
ideas he has acquired in his reading 
and his courses. But most important, 
we have learned that our examination 
system produces an absolutely unprec- 
edented relation between the teacher 
and the student. Since the examina- 
tions are not given by the teachers who 
have taught the courses, we find that 
the student studies the subject instead 
of the teacher. And we have found, 
too, that the teacher actually helps the 
student to understand the subject, and 
that the student expects him to do so. 
When I was a student my idea was to 
get the best of the teacher. I had fre- 
quently more than a suspicion that the 
teacher’s idea was to get the best of 
me. Now, at Chicago teacher and stu- 
dent join in a co-operative effort to 
beat the Board of Examinations. 
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Finally, we have learned something 
of the possible effect of educational 
ideas on the higher learning in Amer- 
ica. On the one hand, our examina- 
tions and syllabi have been sent up 
and down the country for criticism. 
On the other hand, twenty-five hun- 
dred copies of the syllabi have been 
sold to educators outside the Univer- 
sity. Presumably both sides have 
profited by the exchange. Since we 
believe that the great task of educa- 
tional administration in America is to 
take the organization above off the 
neck of the organization below, we 
have so modified our entrance require- 
ments as to permit the same freedom 
in the high school that we arrogate to 
ourselves. 

And this, I venture to think, will 
be the most important consequence, if 
it has any consequences at all, of the 
new plan of the University of Chi- 
cago: it will be its influence on educa- 
tion throughout the country. It is an 
experiment. I hope it will always be 
one and that it will never solidify into 
a system. We have learned a little. 
We trust we shall learn more. If we 
do not learn what to do, perhaps we 
shall learn what not to do. The new 
plan means, therefore, that the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, either as a model 
or as a horrible example, may some- 
time, perhaps, make some contribution 


to the higher learning in America. 
[Vol. IV, No. 1] 
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The General Course in 
Political Science 


By A. GORDON DEWEY 


Suggestions Necessitating Thought as Well as Memory 
on the Part of Students 


ROWING dissatisfaction with 
the purely descriptiveapproach 
in teaching political science 

came to a head in a rather acrimonious 
round-table discussion at the St. Louis 
meeting of the American Political 
Science Association in 1926. At this 
session A. W. Macmahon and I ex- 
pounded to an unsympathetic audience 
the changes recently effected in the 
introductory course at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Hence, it is particularly in- 
teresting to me to observe the trends 
exemplified in the courses now under 
discussion, and to note the remarkable 
extent to which certain newer prin- 
ciples have been gaining acceptance. 
For this reason I undertake the pres- 
ent discussion with a feeling of much 
greater confidence than I could muster 
upon the former occasion. 

From these exhaustive (and ex- 
hausting) discussions of the subject at 
St. Louis, among the staff at Colum- 
bia, and elsewhere, one conclusion 
seems most recurrent; namely, that 


*In addition to the courses on which the present 
paper is based (Government 1-2 at Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Political Science 1 and 10 at Union Col- 
lege) the general courses in political science at the 
following institutions were also discussed: Harvard, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Northwestern, Wellesley, Wil- 
liams, Wisconsin. 


the problem of the general course in 
political science is fundamentally a 
problem of objectives, that on the 
decision as to objectives depend those 
alike as to the content, and to the 
method and arrangement of the 
course. Two further points should be 
borne in mind. This course will be, 
on the one hand, the only formal 
study of the subject which a large pro- 
portion of the students will ever 
undertake; hence, it must be compre- 
hensive, systematic, and complete as 
far as it goes. At the same time, it 
must serve as the foundation for 
further studies, so must be integrated 
with the rest of the curriculum. Ob- 
viously, I cannot enter upon the wider 
problem of objectives in the teaching 
of political science, but the following 
immediate aims should meet common 
acceptance. In the first place, we 
should concentrate on features of gen- 
eral and enduring significance, not on 
the acquisition of mere factual data, 
much of which will be obsolete even 
before the student has graduated. 
Second, the course should enable the 
student at least to explain intelligibly 
the essential features of his own politi- 
cal institutions (a fortiori, their salient 
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points of distinction from those of 
other countries); to understand cer- 
tain fundamental processes of political 
control; to follow relevant happenings 
intelligently in his newspaper. 

Three alternative types of intro- 
ductory course seem to have found 
favor—General Political Science, 
American Government, and Compara- 
tive Government. But general politi- 
cal science, presented so to speak in 
vacuo, tends to be too metaphysical, 
too remote from day-to-day realities. 
In contrast, the traditional descriptive 
course in American government offers 
factual data, interspersed with anec- 
dote and critical comment, regarding 
the actual working of a series of organs 
of government (national during the 
first semester, state and local during 
the second). This method is both 
over-departmentalized and narrowly 
national. It seems also to perpetuate 
the theory that mere factual knowl- 
edge of institutions is itself an ade- 
quate objective, and the automatic 
vehicle to good citizenship. In the 
same fashion, in the course in com- 
parative government the organs of the 
leading states are considered seriatim. 
Whatever may have been said for ap- 
plying this method to the half-dozen 
principal governmental systems before 
the war, it has become impracticable 
now that twenty or more countries 
offer in varying degree features of 
interest. 

This descriptive approach, I am 
convinced, lacks significance, and falls 
short of the objectives which I have 
proposed. It tends to place all infor- 
mation, important and unimportant, 
on the one plane; it fails to answer the 
intelligent student’s recurrent ques- 
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tion, “Why am I studying this stuff?” 
It seeks to impart knowledge rather 
than understanding. Facts in political 
science, I take it, hold much the same 
relative position as they do in a Su- 
preme Court decision—without a clear 
grasp of the facts one cannot under- 
stand the case, yet the really important 
things are the nature of the issue and 
the judicial reasoning thereon. Let 
me cite one instance from personal ex- 
perience. I once offered a course in 
Comparative Political Institutions to 
students who had had the old-line 
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descriptive American Government as | lie 


an introduction. The topic was Judi- 
cial Review in Europe. The students 
had already forgotten a great deal of 
data as to the kinds of cases over which 
our Federal courts have jurisdiction, 
but they lacked the remotest concep- 
tion as to why, for instance, La Fol- 
lette should have campaigned in 1924 
upon limiting the judicial veto, or 
why Coolidge should have directed his 
heavy artillery at this proposal. Asa 
result, I had to spend three times as 
long as intended upon this topic, two- 
thirds of the time being devoted to 
what should have been a permanent 
acquisition from the introductory 
course. 


T WOULD seem, however, that 

these various weaknesses may be 
obviated, and our proposed desiderata 
attained, if the general course in polit- 
ical science is at once topical and com- 
parative. As will appear in a moment, 
the second of these features results 
from the first. Whether the content 
should be primarily American govern- 
ment, with only incidental compari- 
sons, or whether it should comprise 
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THE GENERAL COURSE IN POLITICAL SCIENCE 


a balanced comparative government 
course, in which the American system 
is merely one of the leading types of 
political institutions considered, seems 
tome to be in reality a subsidiary ques- 
tion. In either case the topical’ ap- 
proach is the crucial feature. By this 
js meant not the description of various 
governmental organs as such, but the 
analysis of a succession of major prob- 
lems relating not merely to the or- 
ganization and working of political 
| institutions, but also to the nature of 
certain political processes which under- 
| lie the operation of these institutions 
_ and determine their functioning. In 
the case of American Government, for 
( example, there are upward of a dozen 
\ salient features, of which the student 
should be able to give an intelligible 
explanation, or else he simply has not 
an adequate grasp of the subject. In 
addition, there are certain processes of 
political control, in some respects pe- 
) culiar to this country, but in general 
common to governmental systems. 
Thus we may draw up a list of major 
topics, each of which is the focus for 
agroup of problems, and work up the 
outline of our course accordingly. This 
was the method followed as regards 
introductory American Government at 
Columbia and Union, and mutatis 
mutandis, for Politics and Compara- 
tive Political Institutions at Union 
College. 

Whereas informal methods are no 
doubt preferable for honors courses 
and suchlike for special groups, it 
' seems highly desirable that these gen- 
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* The terms “problem” and “functional” are often 

wed as alternatives to “topical” in this respect, but 

) amination of the syllabus of a course drawn up on 

| the lines here advocated will reveal that all three 
tharacterizations are applicable to the method used. 


eral courses, dealing as they do mainly 
with fundamental concepts, should be 
systematically organized and carefully 
integrated. Incidentally, it should be 
noted, as regards American Govern- 
ment, that the governmental prob- 
lems in general are broadly similar, if 
not identical, in the case of national, 
state, and local units; often the central 
and local aspects are inextricably inter- 
dependent. Hence, it is probably in 
most cases best to consider national, 
state, and local phases together under 
each problem. The traditional division 
of the course into three major sections 
—national, state, local—seems logical 
only in the narrowly legalistic sense; 
it segregates various aspects of the 
same thing; it promotes hasty, repe- 
titious, and superficial consideration of 
problems, and the inclusion of much 
non-essential data.* The time thus 
saved by a topical grouping of govern- 
mental units may be more profitably 
spent in a more thorough considera- 
tion of political processes, on the one 
hand, and of major governmental 
functions, on the other. Similarly, the 
main features of American political in- 
stitutions are often most quickly eluci- 
dated by contrast with other systems; 
hence the broadening effect of at least 
a modicum of understanding of prac- 
tices other than our own may be 
gained, by a topical arrangement, with 
no great additional expenditure of 


*The same may be said of traditional over- 
emphasis on the theory of separation of powers. 
The “powers of Congress” are in the main those of 
the whole national government. There are two 
aspects to the chief executive which are best accorded 
distinctly separate treatment—he is at once a chief 
factor in the legislative process and at the same 
time director of the administration. Similarly, judicial 
review of legislation, on the one hand, and the organi- 
zation and procedure of courts, on the other, should 
not be discussed, as usually, in close juxtaposition. 
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time and energy. So too, when one 
actually sets to work upon a syllabus, 
it is surprising how adequately the 
essentials of American government 
may be woven into a balanced course 
on comparative political institutions. 


ner tla no doubt, 
neither of the courses just men- 
tioned will contain as much actual data 
on political institutions as do the older 
descriptive courses. But it is open to 
serious question whether a large pro- 
portion of the factual material in the 
latter has not (from the standpoint of 
an introductory course) been redun- 
dant. Certainly, the fleeting impres- 
sion it makes upon the students abets 
this conclusion. Qualitatively, on the 
other hand, the problem approach 
should afford the logical foci, the best 
criteria, for the selection of significant 
data, as well as the strongest incentives 
for retaining it. If the fundamental, 
perduring issues of political organiza- 
tion and control have been selected for 
analysis, the factual material relevant 
to a discussion of them is bound to be 
inherently significant for study. More- 
over, the whole setting is calculated, 
not merely to facilitate assimilation of 
the essential data, but also to train in 
the discrimination of pertinent factors, 
whereby such study may lay a founda- 
tion for intelligent citizenship after 
graduation. 

For the same reasons, the problem 
approach should also meet the de- 
mands of those who would include 
general political science in the intro- 
ductory course. These cannot be satis- 
fied by devoting a preliminary month 
to the consideration of theoretical 
chapters in the introductory section of 
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some textbook or elsewhere. The 
relevance of the material is not made 
apparent by such separate treatment, 
The general political science must be 
interwoven throughout the study; the 
theoretical and descriptive material 
are the warp and woof of the course, 


~- 


each gives pertinence to the other. To 


my mind, this interweaving is bes 
effected by the topical method, which 
means formulating and applying theo- 
retical criteria to concrete situations as 


they arise from the actual working of 


political processes and institutions. 


These, I am convinced, are the prin- / 


ciples which should govern the content 
and method of the introductory course 
in political science. They have been 


applied successfully in the case of the 


three general courses already men- 
tioned, of which I can speak from inti- 
mate personal experience; hence some 
further details regarding these exper- 
ments may be in order. The first 
major topic in introductory American 


Government at Columbia University , 


involves consideration of a group of 


problems relating to popular con- > 


trol of the machinery of government, 
including party organization and prac- 


tices. The second topic examines the ° 


constitutional framework—American 
constitutions; limited government and 
judicial review; Federal principles and 
state-local relations, that is, the terr- 
torial bases; the working of the checks 
and balances system in nation and 
states, and departures therefrom in the 
newer city types; the “sphere of ar- 
archy” and the judicial protection of 
private rights. The third topic ana- 


lyzes critically the organization and 


working of the legislative process, m- 
cluding the relation of the chief ex 
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ecutive thereto, and direct legislation. 
The fourth group of problems relates 
to administrative organization and 
personnel in nation, states, and cities. 
This appraisal of institutions leaves 
more than a third of the year for a 
consideration of major governmental 
functions, such as financial administra- 
tion, civil and criminal justice, the con- 
duct of foreign policy, the relation of 
government to economic life including 
trusts and public utilities, and welfare 
activities. 


HIUS a logical sequence of topics 

has been worked out—from polit- 
ical processes external to but bear- 
ing upon governmental machinery, 
through institutional organization, to 
problems of function. The corre- 
sponding course at Union College this 
year represents as yet a transitional 
compromise, which may appeal to 
teachers as departing less from the 
traditional textbook arrangement. 
Thus the first two topics have been 
transposed, giving a greater air of 
concreteness to the initial work of the 
year; moreover, while national and 
state aspects are considered together, 
municipal problems have been re- 
served for separate treatment. Both 
of these courses assume as a basis a 
standard descriptive textbook, supple- 
mented by collateral reading. Where 
such a combination of readings is in- 
volved, it will be found that the 
national-state- local grouping does not 
entail a much more obtrusive jumping 
about from place to place in the basic 
textbook than does the traditional ar- 
rangement—in any case, following a 
problem where it leads is probably 
good training, and some compensation 
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for the lack, as yet, of an adequate 
textbook on topical lines. 

My own course, Politics and Com- 
parative Political Institutions, for 
upperclassmen at Union College, fol- 
lows broadly the same topical progres- 
sion as that at Columbia. I believe 
that with the condensation of the more 
theoretical parts, especially the more 
advanced criticism, which involves, for 
instance, a considerable part of Laski’s 
Grammar of Politics, as well as other 
reading, to allow time for more 
detailed treatment of American insti- 
tutions, this course would serve ad- 
mirably as the comparative type of 
introductory survey I have mentioned 
as an alternative to American Gov- 
ernment. The first topic, “Political 
Behavior” deals with the state in 
relation to other associations, the proc- 
ess of government, public opinion, 
political democracy, party alignments 
and activities. “Political Institutions” 
includes a theoretical consideration 
of constitutions; centralization versus 
local autonomy including federalism; 
the main types of central government. 
Then follows “The Determination of 
Public Policy,” comprising cabinet 
and other types of control, legislative 
organization and procedure, and an 
appraisal of representative govern- 
ment and the legislative process. “The 
Conduct of Administration,” including 
personnel problems, is followed by a 
consideration of major functions, and 
the course concludes with an elastic 
section dealing with conflicting theories 
as to the organization and functions 
of the state. 

The relevant institutions of what- 
ever countries best illustrate the point 
at issue are considered under the 
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_ several topics, but in the process the 
major systems can all, I am sure, be 
accorded sufficiently coherent and 
comprehensive treatment. Are na- 
tional political institutions such a 
seamless web that consideration of a 
country’s local government or judicial 
system must follow inevitably upon 
analysis of its central legislative or- 
ganization? It would seem, on the 
contrary, that political processes have 
much in common throughout all na- 
tions, and that political organization 
offers a series of major problems, each 
of which is best elucidated if consid- 
ered separately on a comparative basis. 
In this course, also, there is a variety 
of reading—a textbook in general 
political science, one or more de- 
scriptive textbooks from which the 
bulk of the requisite factual data may 
be secured, an adequate list of critical 
and descriptive additional reading. 

I have ventured the foregoing com- 
ments and suggestions in the hope that 
they will aid in giving significance to 
undergraduate teaching in political 
science, and in lessening the aridity of 
the purely descriptive approach; that 
they will impose the necessity of 
thinking as well as of memorizing 
upon the student, and afford the stim- 
ulus of tangible objectives at each 
point in the course. If successfully 
applied, they should operate to raise 
the standards of the subject generally, 
by covering in the introductory course, 
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which has been in several respects un- 
necessarily elementary, many funda- 
mental propositions now reserved for 
more advanced electives, and so offer- 
ing a broader and more solid founda- 
tion for the latter—to say nothing of 
a more adequate general course to the 
students who go no further. If it is 
any criterion, the suggested changes 
will at least involve considerably en- 
hanced requirements of the instructor 
—extensive interpretative reading and 
thinking, instead of prompt disposal 
of next day’s textbook assignment in 
favor of his specialty. If the general 
courses permit less intensive scholar- 


ship, they demand in return more , 
carefully organized, systematic, and ' 


skillful teaching. 

Whether or not these propositions 
have any value, certainly the need for 
better preparation to meet the tasks of 
political science has become crucial. 
More and more the subject has come 
to comprise merely the study of 
certain specified things about govern- 


ments, whereas the problems inev- | 
itably within its purview are insistent | 


and of transcending difficulty. While 
the basic task is to aid in the organi- 
zation of human nature toward the 
fulfillment of human needs, the dis 
crepancy between the achievements of 
social science and technology grows 
more alarming. Hence any approach 
which may tend to stimulate thinking | 


in this direction should be welcome. | | 
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Comparisons of Achievement 


By LEO M. CHAMBERLAIN 


The Scholastic Achievement in the University of Kentucky of the 
Graduates of Public and Private High Schools of the State 


r AHE question of the relative 
efficiency of the public and 
private secondary schools of 

America has frequently been raised 

here and there for many years, but 

until recently little effort has been 
made to attempt to answer the query 
on the basis of objective measurements 
and facts. The most elaborate irives- 
tigation of this nature is, of course, the 
recently published book by Koos deal- 
ing with a number of comparisons be- 
tween the public and private secondary 
schools of Minnesota. As explained 
by the author, the investigation “un- 
dertakes to champion the cause neither 

.of private nor of public education. It 

aims merely to present and weigh the 

evidence of a large-scale comparative 
study of secondary education carried 
on under private and public auspices.” 

A particularly interesting phase of 
the study referred to in the preceding 
paragraph is the section dealing with 

a comparison of the success in higher 

institutions of the graduates of the 

private schools and of the public 
schools. On the basis of a carefully 
controlled investigation, certain reli- 
able and rather definite conclusions 


are arrived at concerning a question 

* Koos, Leonard V. Private and Public Secondary 
Education. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1931. p. 1. 


that has previous to this time provoked 
much talk and argument without hav- 
ing encouraged serious effort in the 
direction of obtaining an answer. 
Since, however, this study involved 
only secondary-school students of 
Minnesota, it seems not amiss to in- 
quire concerning the possibilities of 
like or similar results being obtained 
by an investigation of the situation 
elsewhere. 

During the past summer there was 
carried out in the Bureau of School 
Service of the University of Kentucky 
an investigation which had as its pur- 
pose a comparison of the scholastic 
success of 100 University of Kentucky 
students who had graduated from 
private secondary schools of the state 
with the achievement of a like num- 
ber who had completed their high- 
school work in the public schools.’ 
This study was planned without ref- 
erence to the investigation by Koos, 
but it is so similar in the methods 
employed and the results obtained 
that it might almost be considered an 
extension of the earlier report. Cer- 
tainly, it offers an answer to the 
question as to whether or not the re- 
sults of the Minnesota study can be 


* Much credit for the collection of data for the 
study belongs to L. B. Traylor, a graduate student at 
the University during the summer session of 1931. 
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substantiated by an analysis of the 
problem in another state. 


N ORDER to insure reasonable 

reliability in the results of an in- 
vestigation of this kind, it is, of course, 
necessary to control as completely as 
is possible certain variables involved. 
Each of the 100 graduates of the 
private secondary schools was, as a 
consequence, paired with a graduate 
of a public high school on the basis of 
decile ranking on the Kentucky classi- 
fication test, the measure of mental 
ability employed by the Personnel 
Department, on the basis of sex, and 
on the basis of the division of the 
University in which the student was 
enrolled. A male student with a 
decile rank of 4 who had done his 
university work in the College of 
Commerce was, in other words, paired 
with another male student who was 
similarly enrolled and who had earned 
a similar ranking on the mental test. 

Students included in the study were 
those entering the University of Ken- 
tucky during the period from 1924 to 
1929. Each individual considered 
had, therefore, enrolled early enough 
to make possible the completion of at 
lease two years of college work. Actu- 
ally, this amount of work was not 
completed by every student, since 
many dropped out because of failure, 
while a few withdrew for other rea- 
sons. The average number of semes- 
ter-hours of college work attempted 
by the private-school students was 
74.2, and the average number tried by 
the public-school students was 82.8. 
Twenty-three of the 200 students at- 
tempted less than 30 semester-hours 
of college work, while 63 were en- 
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rolled for more than 100 hours. Nine 
of the first group of 23 were gradu- 
ates of public high schools, and of the | 
63 students who attempted more than 
100 semester-hours of work, 35 were 
graduates of schools of this type. 

Each body of 100 students included 
39 men and 61 women; and the entire | 
group represented five of the divisions | 
of the University. Included among 
the 200 were 56 students from the 
College of Arts and Sciences, 25 from 
the College of Engineering, 11 from 
the College of Commerce, 4 from the | 
College of Agriculture, and 4 from 
the College of Education. 

Thirty-four different institutions 
are represented by the 100 private- 
school students. This number is ap- } 
proximately 36 per cent of the total 
number of private high schools listed 
by the State Department of Education. 
Thirteen of the group of 34 private 
high schools are accredited by the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary ‘ 
Schools of the Southern States, and 14 | 
additional are rated as “A” institutions 
by the State Department of Educa- 
tion. The majority of 34 private 
schools are distributed rather evenly | 
over the eastern half of the state. 

The public-school students repre- | 
sent a total of 56 high schools the 
locations of which are rather evenly 
distributed over the entire state. 
Twenty-nine of the group of the 
schools are accredited by the Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States, and 14 
additional are rated as “A” institutions 
by the State Department of Education. 

The measure of scholastic achieve- 
ment here employed was the average 
number of quality points earned per 
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COMPARISONS OF ACHIEVEMENT 


semester-hour of credit. In establish- 
ing this measure for a particular stu- 
dent a semester-hour of work marked 
A was credited with three points, an 
hour of B work with two points, 
an hour of C work with one point, an 
hour of D work with no points, and 
an hour of E work with a negative 
one point. A mark of E represents 
failure at the University of Kentucky. 

In terms of quality points earned 


| the college achievement of the 100 


private-school students ranged from 
—.97 to 2.53, while for the public- 
school graduates the equivalent range 
was from —.86 to 2.94. The average 
achievement of the students who had 
graduated from the private high 
schools was .95, while the average 
achievement of the 100 students who 
had completed their work in the pub- 
lic secondary schools was 1.11. The 
obtained difference between these two 
averages is .16, and the standard error 
of the difference is .10. The resulting 
ratio between the difference and its 
standard error may be interpreted as 
meaning that the chances are about 
94 in 100 that the true difference is 
greater than zero and that it is on the 
side of the public-school student. 
Eleven of the 100 public-school 
students earned standings above 2.0, 
and the average achievement of this 
group was 2.40. Six private-school 
students had standings above 2.0, and 
the average standing of the 6 was 


| 2.31. A standing of less than 1.0 was 


earned by 49 graduates of the private 
schools, and the average deviation of 
their scores from this figure was .64 
, quality points. Forty-two of the 
100 public-school graduates earned a 
' standing of less than 1.0, while the 
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average deviation of their scores was 
.56 quality points. The obtained dif- 
ference between the two averages is 
.08, and it appears that the chances 
are approximately 92 in 100 that the 
true difference is greater than zero. 
Ten of the private-school group and 
6 of the 100 public-school students 
earned negative scores. For the former 
group the average deviation of the 
scores from zero was .39 and for the 
latter, .30. 

In the case of 42 of the 100 pairs 
of students the achievement of the 
private-school student exceeded that 
of the representative of the public 
school; in the case of 57 pairs the re- 
verse was true; and in one instance 
equivalent scores were earned by the 
paired students. The average amount 
by which the 42 students of the first 
group excelled their partners was .61, 
while the average difference for the 
57 pairs of the second group was .74. 
The obtained difference between the 
two averages is .13, and its standard 
error is such that the chances are about 
89 in 100 that the true difference is 
greater than zero. 


HE foregoing facts may be briefly 

summarized by saying that by 
any method employed in interpreting 
the data of this study the achievement 
of the public-school graduates in the 
University of Kentucky in general 
outranks that of the private-school 
representatives. Furthermore, the 
consistency with which all measures 
show differences on the side of the 
public-school students, and, as well, 
the results of the statistical analyses of 
certain of these differences warrant the 
belief that they are true rather than 
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chance variations and that in the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, graduates of pub- 
lic high schools as a group do excel 
somewhat the graduates of private 
high schools in scholastic achievement. 
Certainly, there is scarcely a shred of 
evidence that the reverse is true. 
These conclusions agree, in general, 
with those arrived at by Koos and are, 
in the opinion of the writer, of con- 
siderable significance in view of the 
fact that the programs of the majority 
of the private schools of the state are 
restricted almost wholly to academic 
work, while the major or sole purpose 
is usually that of preparing students 
for college. Furthermore, the time 
of the student in these private second- 
ary schools is usually closely super- 
vised and his out-of-school activities 
somewhat limited with a view to in- 
suring an adequate amount of time for 
study. The public schools represented 
in the study are, on the other hand, 
operating as are most public secondary 
schools of the country. Programs of 
study are frequently quite diversified 
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as are the purposes of these programs. 
Preparation for college is an impor- 
tant aim, but in practically no case 
is it the sole aim, and in only few cases 
would it-be considered the major func- 
tion of the school. Extra-curricular 
activities are usually extensive and 
varied, and the activities of the student 
are, of course, supervised only during 
the hours in which he is actually in 
attendance. 

Public secondary schools are fre- 
quently criticized for overexpansion 
of their curricular and extra-curricular 
programs and for general dissipation 
of their energies, and it is occasionally 
suggested that the result is superficial 
and inadequate preparation for col- 
lege. Though the facts set forth in 
this study do not demonstrate the ab- 
solute falsity of such a position, they 
do show that in Kentucky the public 
schools are providing at least as effec- 
tive preparation for successful scho- 
lastic attainment in the University as 
are the private schools with their more 


limited programs and objectives. 
[Vol. IV, No. 1] 
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Models in Motion 


By CLIFFORD McCORMICK ULP 


A Study of Materials and Procedure Best Adapted 
to Teach Dynamic Drawing 


ment both life and sketch 

Drawing from life has long 
been an important and approved prac- 
tice in the development of the tech- 
niques and skills essential to creative 
art expression. Art schools have pro- 
vided ample opportunity for this study 
with special emphasis on figure draw- 
ing. Life classes afford time and 
opportunity for accurate and detailed 
observation. No one questions the 
value of such classes, but instructors 
recognize the tendency of the student 
to make overstudied and static draw- 
ings. To counteract this tendency, the 
sketch class with its rapid drawing 
has been commonly used. 

The sketch class is designed to de- 
velop ability to express unity, mass 
relation, significant action, vital pro- 
portion, and simplicity, coupled with 
vigor in drawing. Undoubtedly these 
results are attained to a considerable 


' degree in both the sketch class and the 


life class. The best models, however, 
When assuming: a pose suggesting 
action are handicapped by the neces- 
sity of remaining still for long periods 
and are likely to suggest both stilted 
and unreal phases of action. The atti- 


| tude of the student in the presence of 


a still model may be deliberate, and 
he is free to focus his attention on 
insignificant detail. Furthermore, a 
single observation, extending over a 
considerable period of time, does not 
key most students to that alert and 
prompt response which is so essen- 
tial to vigorous drawing. Moreover, 
sketching from still models does not 
afford the student opportunity for the 
exercise of judgment in the selection 
of the critical point in an action. In 
recognition of these limitations, much 
serious thought has been given to 
practical ways for developing a more 
vital and dynamic kind of drawing 
to supplement the life-class and the 
sketch-class training. 

An idea, rich in promise, has been 
advanced by Mrs. Elizabeth Ward 
Perkins, of Boston, Massachusetts. 
This is the possibility of using motion- 
picture episodes, where the action of 
models is free and unhampered, for 
sketch classes. Mrs. Perkins, with the 
keen interest and co-operation of 
Charles H. Woodbury, also of Bos- 
ton, applied this idea extensively with 
encouraging results. On a visit to 
Rochester she demonstrated the 
method to the faculty of the School of 
Applied Art of the Rochester Athe- 
naeum and Mechanics Institute. Her 
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demonstration resulted in the decision 
to test the plan, and its introduction 
followed in all courses beginning Sep- 
tember, 1930. 

The salient feature of the plan is a 
specially designed motion-picture film 
which provides cycles of identical 
action. Some episode, involving about 
ten feet of film and showing a simple 
figure in action, is selected. This 
episode is repeated ten times in the 
film, and shown in the usual way with 
a 16-millimeter projector. 

As only a few films were available 
for carrying on the study, it soon be- 
came necessary to provide additional 
ones. Many hours were spent in 
screening a large number of reels 
from the files of the Eastman Teach- 
ing Films. Several suitable episodes 
were selected and converted to the 
required scheme of footage. In addi- 
tion, a number of specially arranged 
episodes were photographed at the 
School of Applied Art under the su- 
pervision of the Director of the 
School and an expert technical assistant 
from the Eastman Company. From 
a number of subjects photographed, 
the following episodes were found 
effective: Spanish dancer, Gypsy 
dancer, Egyptian dancer, baseball bat- 
ter, baseball catcher, defensive shadow 
boxing. The characteristic feature of 
these films is action, as is indicated by 
the general title, “Models in Mo- 
tion.” In the classroom, trials were 
made of working entirely from mem- 
ory and of working from the film in 
motion. 

When the study involved sketching 
from the film in motion, the student 
was directed to select a significant 
point in the action while the episode 
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was being shown the first time. The 
film was stopped to permit the student 
to adjust himself to his decision. The 
film was then projected again and 
drawings made of the action. The 
length of the run and the duration of 
the drawing period were controlled 
and varied by the instructors. 

When the study involved sketching 
from memory, the film was projected 
for observation. The student selected 
the action he desired to draw. After 
the showing was over, the drawing 
took place immediately. The period 
of observation lasted one minute, and 
the drawing interval two minutes, 
After the completion of each sketch, 
the drawings were posted for criticism, 
This criticism was carried out by the 
instructor or took the form of a class 
discussion. The instructor observed 
carefully any evidence of the attain- 
ment of two major results desired: 
first, the quick development of the 
student’s appreciation of the unity and 
dynamic action of a figure; second, 
appreciation of the importance and 
value of memory drawing. In addi- 
tion to these two main points, there 
was the hope that the experience 
would demonstrate to the student the 
desirability of direct simple expres- 
sion, and would provide valuable and 
necessary exercise for developing skill. 

The classification of students was as 
follows: those who had never drawn 
from life, the entering freshman 
class; the students enrolled in the 
School of Applied Art who had lim- 
ited experience in sketch class from 
life, the beginning junior class; and 
students enrolled in the School of Ap- 
plied Art who had considerable experi- 
ence in drawing from the figure in life, 
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MODELS IN MOTION 


illustration, and sketch classes, the 
beginning senior class. The study was 
continued for two semesters of eight- 
een weeks each. One section of the 
freshman class met for one hour 
twice a week, the other classes for one 
hour once a week. The study did not 
involve the use of control groups. 
Five different instructors conducted 
separate classes. The study was super- 
vised and observed by the director of 


' the School. The instructors were en- 


~~ 


couraged to introduce variations of the 
method without detracting from the 
main intent. This led to trials varying 
all of the factors involved. 


HE conclusions drawn represent 

the unanimous judgment of the 
five instructors in direct charge of 
dasses using these films, of the direc- 
tor of the School of Applied Art, and 
of eleven other instructors who had 
opportunity to observe the character- 


\ istics of students’? work in classes in 


related subjects. 

The experiments showed that a 
short interrupted observation repeated 
in rapid sequence, which is the basic 
feature of models in motion, is stimu- 
lating to mental analysis and organi- 





tation; that the activity of the class is 
_ paced by the action of the motion pic- 
ture; and that attention is carried 
more naturally to the dynamic lines 
of the figure. 

It was found that freshman students 
_ who had no previous training in draw- 

ing grasped the purpose of motion- 
| picture drawing more quickly than 
enior students trained with posed 
models previous to the senior year. 

Both drawing from memory and 
| drawing directly from the motion pic- 


‘ 
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ture have been demonstrated to pro- 
duce undoubted values in emphasizing 
the following fundamentals of draw- 
ing: keen observation is stimulated; 
the student tends to select a vital phase 
of the action shown; an appreciation 
of major relations is developed; the 
importance of the emphasis of essen- 
tials and of elimination of unnecessary 
detail grows upon the student; and 
the ability to make a dynamic draw- 
ing is increased. 

The study also contributes to the 
solving of a problem which is ever 
occurring in all art schools, the diffi- 
culty of conveying to the students the 
value of ability to draw from memory. 
Observers of the study are convinced 
that sketching from models in motion 
helps greatly to interest the students 
in memory drawing. The awakening 
of this interest is a significant step 
toward a realization of its importance 
in the professional art field. 

In design classes, freshman students 
have shown greater appreciation of 
rhythm and movement which it is 
believed may be directly traced to the 
work from models in motion. In 
figure-drawing classes students who 
have had the advantage of the motion- 
picture study arrive at an understand- 
ing of the unity of the figure and its 
action and accept that unity as a mat- 
ter of course. In painting classes the 
appreciation of major relations and a 
more rapid and more direct attack 
seem to be achieved. 

Many possibilities for further de- 
velopment in the use of models in 
motion have not been explored. The 
use of this idea in composition and 
design suggests one such unexplored 
area. Another possibility of extensive 
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use in public-school teaching lies out- 
side the field of the school of applied 
art. For all art study the mastery of 
drawing is basic. Charles H. Wood- 
bury submits that “drawing is a lan- 
guage.” The value of universal 
facility in the use of the language of 
drawing is becoming more generally 
recognized as evidenced by the gen- 
eral practice of placing the subject in 
the program of all elementary schools. 
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That models in motion, in addition 
to their great value in the art school, 
provide for beginning pupils in the 
elementary schools an interesting and 
stimulating means of acquiring this 
language is the thought of instructors 
who have had the privilege of par- 
ticipating in this timely study in the 
School of Applied Art of the Roch- 
ester Athenaeum and Mechanics 
Institute. [Vol. IV, No. 1] 


College Dominance in —ew 
School Science 


By ELLIOT R. DOWNING 


HIS is the day of the spe- 
cialist. The university trains 


research men primarily. Each 
science department tries to enroll its 
students as early as possible and train 
them in a narrow field as long as pos- 
sible. Students are encouraged to 
select courses not for broad culture but 
to develop research efficiency. Uni- 
versity science is for the most part 
producer science. 

Now when these university gradu- 
ates go out to teach in colleges and 
high schools, they teach what they 
have been taught and as they have 
been taught. This in spite of the fact 
that they are dealing with pupils who 
need consumer science—a proficiency 
in applying the knowledge of science 
to life’s problems. In biology, for 
instance, they teach parasitology or 
the evolution of the vertebrates or 


plant genetics, depending upon the 
dominant interest of the department 
in which they were trained. One can 
often even spot the particular in- 
structor under whom the teacher 
worked by noting whether the name 
on sheets of drawings that pupils 
hand in is located in the upper left or 
lower right corner, so potent is im! 
tative response even in minor details. 
These high-school and college stu- 
dents, fed on research science, go on 
to the universities for advanced train- 
ing and get more of the same thing. 
Then they in turn go out to teach and 
perpetuate the process. 

It is a vicious circle. It can be 
broken only as wise principals and 
superintendents draw their science 
teachers from those teacher-training 
institutions that impart consumer 
science and train in appropriate meth- 
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ods of instruction. The high-school 
science teacher, even though univer- 
sity trained, who keeps at the job 
many years sees the errors of his early 


instructional materials and methods 


and in due time switches as best he 
can to consumer science. The tenure 
of the high-school science teacher is, 
however, comparatively brief, and as 
soon as he gains wisdom he is replaced 
by another fresh university graduate. 

Note that a particular class of teach- 
ers’ colleges has been designated. 
Many such institutions filled with an 
influx of college men and women— 
and college attendance has increased 
thirteen-fold in this country thus far 
this century—are anxious to give 
courses just as good as those of the 
state universities. They are doing it 
so well in science that the courses are 
organized in terms of producer science 
quite as thoroughly as are those of the 
universities. Little attempt is made 
to acquaint future teachers with the 
problems to be faced when they try 
to teach science. 

By their entrance examinations and 
requirements the universities domi- 
nate the character of the secondary- 
shool science curriculum and the 
methods of instruction. An analysis 
of these examinations reveals that 90 
per cent of the questions call for mere 
memoriter recall of multitudinous, 
specific, and unorganized facts, as if 
the university or college instructor 
hoped the secondary-school teacher 
would hammer this dreary mass of 
material into pupils’ heads so said 
pupils could proceed to something 
really significant at the higher levels. 

Still the entrance board insists that 
entering pupils show evidence that 


their science was done in secondary 
school by the laboratory method. 
Numerous experimental studies have 
shown that the demonstration method 
under present conditions is about 
as efficient except in the matter of 
developing manipulatory techniques 
which are not important in consumer 
science. The demonstration method 
saves time and great expense. Smaller 
high schools that now are debarred 
from university affiliations because 
they cannot incur the expense of 
science laboratories could equip for 
instruction with excellent demonstra- 
tion facilities. 

This is written in no fault-finding 
mood. The present situation has de- 
veloped through a series of adjust- 
ments each made hopefully in its day 
to improve then existing conditions. 
The problematic situation is stated 
merely as an observer, and I hope an 
impartial observer, sees it. The col- 
lege or university teacher is as anxious 
to make the changes needed to provide 
the secondary school with the best 
possible science teachers as is the high- 
school administrator. The problem 
must be worked out co-operatively. 
To state the difficulty clearly is the 
first step in the solution. 

It is a hopeful sign that many 
leading universities are dropping some 
specific entrance requirements and are 
devising means of selecting students 
on a basis that more nearly insures 
their ability to accomplish effectively 
work of university grade. It is further- 
more significant that many universities 
are organizing the college with its 
aims of general culture apart from the 
university that functions to train re- 
search men. [Vol. IV, No. 1] 








A Correlation Program at 
Northwestern 


By ADDISON HIBBARD 


A Move in the Direction of Understanding the 
Purpose of a Liberal Education 


ORRELATION courses have 
> become so familiar a part of 

curriculum offerings in Ameri- 
can colleges that there is no intent 
here to explain them further, to jus- 
tify them, or to argue against them. 
They are of every variety and sort; 
serve varying purposes in different 
institutions; and are, properly, built 
around particular individuals and par- 
ticular purposes according to the needs 
and interests of the college in which 
they are developed. American col- 
leges of liberal arts are far too uniform 
in their ambitions and services for any- 
one to regret these differences among 
correlation courses or for anyone to 
presume to make known the especial 
type in vogue at his own institution 
with the idea that other institutions 
may wish to follow suit. 

With all this welter of experimen- 
tation and hopeful planning, however, 
it may be that some day some institu- 
tion will work out a real correlation 
program which is actually worthy of 
emulation. As a possible contribution 
to this ultimate success, this sketch of 
a program just adopted by the College 
of Liberal Arts at Northwestern is 
submitted. 
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The plan at Northwestern does not 
conceive of the correlation program 
as orienting the student among the 
various divisions. It is not conceived 
in any sense as an introduction or 
“sample” of departmental offerings. 
Through no stretch of the imagination 
can it be considered a survey course 
trying to be all things to all students. 
It is not a feeder of majors to the 
separate divisions or departments. In- 
deed, all thought of present college 
organization is forgotten in planning 
the new program of courses. No one 
concerned with the scheme has yet 
questioned whether “his” department 
is to be represented and whether or 
not if included the representation will 
be equal with that given some other 
department. 

Instead of a program planned 
around existing departments it 1s, 
rather, planned around what are con- 
ceived to be the major interests of the 
students. The courses are looked upon 
simply as four courses, worth while 
in themselves, which should be made 
available to the student. That they 
are correlation courses and call for co- 
operation from members of various 
departments is largely incidental, since 
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they are undertaken with the purpose 
of giving the student valuable training 
rather than from any ulterior motive 
of attracting students to departments, 
securing co-operation among faculty 
members, or from any feeling that 
work of this kind must now be offered 
by every self-respecting college and 
that this institution must keep up with 
“the Joneses.” 


T HAS been urged that the simple 

curriculum of the arts college of a 
hundred years ago, impoverished as 
it was from our present point of view, 
did give the student certain broad, 
fundamental concepts. He knew 
something of the past, rather less of 
his present, and speculated through his 
study of philosophy and of literature 
on ideas and the perfectibility of man. 
In fact, it might even be suggested 
that, from one point of view, a chief 
distinction which the old college en- 


» joyed over the present was its interest 


in ideas as opposed to our present in- 
terest in facts. To get back to this 
broader interest in ideas has been the 
chief purpose of the new correlation 
program. We try in it to answer 


’ four fundamental questions which we 


somehow think are a vital part of a 
liberal-arts training: What is man’s 
heritage from the past? What are his 
normal responsibilities and natural 
relationships to the society and civili- 
zation about him today? What is his 
relation to the physical universe and 
the broad concepts of modern science? 
and, finally, What are the ideas, am- 
bitions, goals which motivate man 
in his dreams for perfection, beauty, 
and religion? We are presumptuous 


, ¢nough to imagine that students want 


whole answers rather than partial 
answers to these questions of man’s 
past, present, and future state; and 
while we know that we cannot give 
final answers to his queries, we think 
it is better to lead him to solutions of 
his own than entirely to ignore these 
very real aspects of life. We realize 
all too well that the attitude is per- 
haps open to the charge of being 
unscientific since science is somehow 
supposed to teach the infinitesimal 
significance of man in a physical world, 
and this program assumes—what we 
all assume in working our way through 
life—that, after all, to ourselves we 
are pretty important. 

That, then, is the underlying idea 
of the program. It is too early as yet 
to be specific about the details of or- 
ganization. The plan as approved by 
the faculty is frankly experimental, 
and we look to it not at all as a 
panacea for all the ills of the liberal- 
arts college. This first year only two 
courses will be presented, next year 
a third course will be added, and in 
the fall of 1934 the senior course will 
be formulated. At first the enroll- 
ment in each course will be restricted 
to a small number who may elect the 
work; it is not yet required that a 
student once launching on the plan 
follow it through its four years. One 
professor will assume chief responsi- 
bility for each of the courses and draw 
on any or all departments where there 
are interested faculty members and 
where there are ideas essential to the 
effectiveness of the particular course. 
The titles of the four courses are: 
Man and the Past, Man and Society, 
Man and the Physical World, and 
Man and the World of Ideas. A 


= 


>. 
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brief explanation of each course as 
planned may be worth while. 


HE course, Man and the Past, 

deals with the origins of civili- 
zation and the contributions made to 
culture by various peoples in the past. 
It will review, in chronological se- 
quence, the various periods of the past 
and the civilizations which dominated 
these periods, presenting them in such 
a way as to stress their contribution to 
the world of today. The emphasis 
will be constantly placed upon intel- 
lectual and cultural contributions of 
past times to our world and our lives, 
to our physical environment, our insti- 
tutions, our thoughts and ideals. An- 
thropology, history, classical languages 
and literatures, English literature, 
fine arts, religion, economics, political 
science, philosophy—these are some 
of the fields which will be drawn upon 
for this work. 

In the course, Man and Society an 
introduction to the study of present- 
day society through the study of social 
concepts and problems will be at- 
tempted. Questions of population, in- 
dividualism, behavior traits, climate 
and temperature as they affect man, 
the family, the social significance of 
language and customs, maladjust- 
ment, unemployment and the ma- 
chine, private property and capitalism, 
man and the political order, the nature 
of the state and of government, inter- 
nationalism, and the nature of liberty 
will, along with others, be studied. 
Economics, sociology, history, politi- 
cal science, psychology—these are some 
of the fields which will be drawn upon. 

Man and the Physical World 
treats of the physical world in its 
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broader aspects, giving the student a 
conception of the evolution and struc. 
ture of the universe. An attempt is 
made to show the relationships obtain- 
ing among the physical and biological 
sciences and to present the fundamen- 


tal methods, laws, and assumptions | 


which they have in common. It js 
desired especially to emphasize con- 
temporary trends of scientific thought. 
As the course is for upperclassmen, 
an acquaintanceship with at least one 
science may be assumed. 

The course, Man and the World of 


Ideas, provides an introduction to the | 


constructive and creative aspects of 
philosophy, art, and religion with the 


purpose of showing their place in the ° 


life of modern man and of estimating 
the values which they contribute to 
civilization. Here such broad phases 
of study as the following will be un- 
dertaken: the philosophy of science, 
logic and man’s intellectual equip- 
ment, the place of philosophy in mod- 
ern life, the limitations of the human 
mind and criteria for truth, the moral 
nature of man, the aesthetic element in 
conduct, the quest for beauty, the 
musician and his art, the principles of 


art as they appear in the work of the ° 


painter and the sculptor, architecture 
and the larger art forms, the theory 
of the beautiful, the religious impulses 
of man. The course will terminate in 
a study of the general significance of 
ideals for human life, of the impor- 
tance of the search for ideal values. 
It is hoped that after following 
some such program as this through 4 
part of the four years, the student will 
emerge from the College with a some- 
what clearer conception of the purpose 


for which a liberal education stands. 
[Vol. IV, No.1] 
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Are College Endowments Safer 


By IRWIN J. LUBBERS 


Standards by Which to Judge the Administration 
of Endowment Funds 


HE remissness of an occasional 
endowed college in the man- 
agement of its permanent 
funds has cast a shadow upon college 
trust funds in general. The falling 
off in income from investments caused 
by the present economic depression 
has contributed to the apprehension 
that college endowments are not 
wholly inviolable. This adverse for- 
tune comes at an inopportune time for 
those who are making a concentrated 
effort to bolster public confidence in 
the independent colleges with a view 
to attracting for them more adequate 
financial support. If public support is 
to be forthcoming in any appreciable 
measure, the least the colleges can do 
is to give assurance that adequate safe- 
guards have been incorporated into 
their business management for the 
protection of funds held in trust. 
Some light is thrown upon the ques- 
tion of how far these safeguards are 
now present by information secured 
through a personal visit to twenty 
colleges chosen at random in the states 
of Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, and Iowa. 
That there may be no misunder- 
standing of the meaning of the term 
“endowment” and of the inviolable 


ds. | nature of the trust imposed it may be 
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well to quote the complete definition 
given by Trevor Arnett: 


College endowment is a fund, the prin- 
cipal of which is invested and kept inviolate 
and only the income used for the general 
support of the college, or for some specific 
object in connection with it. The fund 
thus established is sacred and should not be 
touched or encroached upon for any object 
whatsoever; its income alone is available. 
Unless this fundamental fact is understood 
and respected, the endowed college is built 
upon an insecure foundation. A college 
has no right, moral or legal, to “borrow” 
from its endowment, to hypothecate endow- 
ment securities, to “invest”? endowment in 
college buildings and equipment, or, in fact, 
to do anything with endowment except to 
invest it so that it will produce a certain 
and steady income.’ 


The rigid stipulations set forth in 
the foregoing definition give point to 
the question, Who holds the funds in 
trust? In 55 per cent of the institu- 
tions such funds are held by the 
college itself, namely, the board of 
trustees as a corporate body. There 
appears, however, to be a tendency 
toward putting them in charge of a 
trust company. Thirty-five per cent 
of the colleges have done so either 
wholly or partially. Endowment 


2 Arnett, Trevor. College and University Finance. 
New York: General Education Board, 1922. p. 24. 
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funds are held in trust for the twenty 
institutions by the following: 
Colleges Per Cent 
By the college......... II 55 
By a trust company.. . 4 20 
By the college and a trust 
company jointly...... 3 15 
By the church (denomi- 
nation ) I 5 
No endowment funds .. . I 5 


A second consideration in keeping 
endowments inviolate is the agent 
intrusted with the actual placing of 
investments. All but two of the col- 
leges recognize the inadvisability of 
leaving this serious matter to the 
judgment of one individual. In the 
two dissenting schools this authority is 
vested in the treasurer alone. This 
prerogative is exercised by a commit- 
tee of the board in thirteen of the in- 
stitutions. This is the most common 
provision made for the administration 
of this function. One school has no 
endowment and the remaining four 
delegate this responsibility to the fol- 
lowing agents: the treasurer and the 
chairman of the board, the college 
president and a committee of the 
board, the trust company, a commit- 
tee of the board in consultation with 
a committee of the trust company. 

Most of these institutions do not 
make a practice of retaining invest- 
ment experts as advisers. Those 
which are affiliated with trust com- 
panies are not in need of further ex- 
pert information. Only one other 
college retains such advisers for pay. 
This leaves 60 per cent which do not 
feel the need of such a safeguard. 
Most of these report the presence of 
such experts in the membership of 
. their investment committees. 
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The bonding of individuals who 
place the investments is a safeguard 
found in six of these institutions. One 
college leaves the matter entirely to 
the trust company, and another has 
no endowments. This leaves twelve 
schools which take no precautions in 
this matter of importance. Among 
the institutions under discussion there 
is ample evidence that those whose 
investment officers have been men of 
integrity have fared well without the 
application of this principle of sound 
management. There is also ample 
evidence to the contrary in colleges 
which have been less fortunate. 

A third consideration in the admin- 
istration of college trust funds is the 
investment of such funds in concerns 
owned or operated by trustees of the 
college. Mr. Arnett makes an une- 
quivocal pronouncement in this prob- 
lem: . . . “endowment funds should 
not be loaned to any trustee, officer, 
or employee of the college, nor to any 
business which they own, nor to any 
corporation for whose management 
they are responsible.”* 

There are colleges which have 
learned to their sorrow that not only 
the word but the spirit of this pro- 
nouncement is sound principle. Not 
only should it apply to the business 
interests of trustees but to those of 
their “children and their children’s 
children.” In only six schools is there 
a ruling in agreement with this prin- 
ciple. 
in practice could not be ascertained. 

A fourth consideration in the ad- 
ministration of college endowments 
is the investment of such funds in 
college property. 


* Op. cit., p. 42. 
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ARE COLLEGE ENDOWMENTS SAFE? 


legitimate for a college to operate a 
boarding commons or dormitory for 
profit. To use endowment funds for 
the establishing of such an enterprise 
js not as clearly within the limits of 
legal and moral right. If college 
endowment is to be invested in such 
a manner that income on the invest- 
ments shall not be influenced by the 
operation of the college, then a dor- 
mitory or boarding club for students’ 
use is obviously not a proper deposi- 
tory for such investment. Two of 
the twenty colleges under considera- 
tion have permanent funds invested 
in dormitories. In both instances a 
corporation has been formed which 
owns the dormitories and operates 
them. The college invests its funds 
in the corporation for a specified re- 
turn on the investment and does not 
invest in the dormitories directly. The 
action is, therefore, entirely within 
the law. The business of the corpora- 


» tion is, however, so closely bound up 
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in the life of the college that it is 
directly sensitive to the slightest fluc- 
tuations in the fortunes of the college. 
It is significant that the two institu- 
tions which make use of their endow- 
ment in this manner have more highly 
organized recruiting machinery than 
do colleges which do not hypothecate 
their permanent funds in this way. 
To determine whether the condition 
in these two colleges is typical, several 
hundred additional schools were asked 
to indicate their practice. One hun- 
dred sixty institutions replied. The 
data indicated that the percentage 
of schools given to the practice rises 
to as high as 20 per cent in the south 
central states. Throughout the coun- 
try as a whole there were only seven- 
teen, 9 per cent, out of the total 
number replying. It may be inferred 
that the funds so used are more 
commonly used for housing college 
women than men since only one of 


these institutions is a men’s college. 
[Vol. IV, No. 1] 


Sex-Bias in College Marking 


By CHARLES A. MANEY 


use of a method of studying the 

scheme of marking of certain col- 
lege instructors by comparing the 
ranking of the members of a class by 
a certain instructor with the average 
ranking of the members of that class 
by all of their instructors. In that 


if A former article the writer made 


paper distinct differences in marking 
were found for various university 
departments, as well as for the indi- 
vidual instructors within the depart- 
ments. The present paper represents 


a further phase of the investigation, 

Maney, Charles A. “On the Measurement of 
Grading,” School and Society, XXXIII (June 20, 
1931), pp. 838-go. 
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the results of which are to be re- 
garded as supplementary to those of 
the first article. 

The material serving as a basis for 
this present study are the marks given 
to the students of Transylvania Col- 
lege for the 10 year-sessions of 20 
semesters from September, 1921, to 
June, 1931. The purpose is to study 
the differences in the marks assigned 
to men and to women by a number of 
instructors who have been in contin- 
uous service for the greater part or 
all of that interval. Six men instruc- 
tors representing as many different 
departments of the college were found 
to have had suitably large classes of 
both men and women for from 14 to 
20 semesters. The correlation coefhi- 
cients for the men and women students 
of these six men instructors were sepa- 
rately determined for each semester. 

For the period considered in this 
article the marking system at Transyl- 
vania includes six marks: A, B, C, D, 
E, and F. A is the highest passing 
mark and D the lowest; the mark E, 
unfortunately, is an ambiguous one, 
occasionally meaning merely an in- 
complete, though probably more often 
referring to work that is “conditioned” 
and of lower quality than D; F is a 
failure. For the purpose of this study 
these marks were assigned numerical 
values as follows: A, 3; B, 2; C, 13; 
D, 0; E, —1; F, —2. The average 
number of marks per student was five. 
Marks of students having classes with 
less than three different instructors 
were not used in the study. The 
method used in this study was to com- 
pute the correlation coefficients be- 
tween the marks assigned to men and 
to women students by a professor and 
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the average of the marks which they 
received in all their other courses 
while in college. 

Table I summarizes the results of 
the computations. The mean values 
of correlation coefficients for the men 
students and for the women students 
are given, with the probable errors of 
the differences of the means. Since 
they can be determined at a glance 
they are not included in the table. The 
differences of the means are relatively 
negligible in the case of three instruc- 
tors, L, K, and M, and very pro- 
nounced in the case of three others, 


TABLE I 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF THE Marks GIveEn 
To MEN AND WoMEN DURING A TEN- 
Year Periop sy Six Instructors 














~ MEAN CoRRELATIONS | PE 
ecm: i. OF 

Men | Women | Dirr, 

(a) | (2) (3) | (4) _ | 6) 

s 16 | 79 | 79 | .02 
_ aa 14 ba 80 | .02 
M 8 | 8 | .78 | 2 
R ; 14 | .78 | 70 ~=—|_:«O 
ae | 20 | .76 | 62 | .02 
S 20 | £7 | 50 *| .03 





R, Q, and S. The differences for the 
three graders, R, Q, and S, are from 
five to seven times the probable errors. 
These instructors failed to mark the 
women as consistently in accord with 
the marks given by all the faculty as 
they marked the men. This does not 
mean that the women were graded 
either higher or lower than were the 
men, although for all six instructors 
for every semester the average grade 
of the group of women was higher 
than that of the men. It means simply 
that the grading of the women was 
not as objective as the grading of the 
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) SEX-BIAS IN COLLEGE MARKING 


men. [he term “sex-bias” is coined to 
describe this characteristic of grading. 

When the records for each instruc- 
tor are.plotted on a scattergram, the 
relatively negligible sex-bias of in- 
sructors L, K, and M is graphically 
shown, while the pronounced sex-bias 
of instructors R, Q, and S is quite 
evident. Apparently, the marking of 


_ the women students by instructors L, 
\ K, and M is quite as objective as the 


marking of the men students by these 
ame instructors, and it is equally ap- 
parent that the marking of the women 
students by instructors R, Q, and S is 
much less objective than their mark- 


_ ing of the men students. The fact may 
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be worthy of comment that for the 
six instructors the range in mean val- 
ues of the correlation coefficients for 
the men students is .13, which is less 
than the range .30 for women students. 

From these considerations, then, it 
may be stated that sex-bias appears as 
an important factor interfering with 
objectivity in the marking of college 
students. The finding of this investi- 
gation may be regarded as suggestive 
of what is true in colleges and univer- 
sities generally. Moreover, in thus 
providing college administrators with 
an objective method for the detection 
of sex-bias in marking, it should now 


be possible to correct this limitation. 
[Vol. IV, No. 1] 
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Salaries in the Professions 

After three years of research ex- 
tending through practically every 
profession and every trade, Harold 
F. Clark, professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, has compiled an array of statistics 
that reveals the doctors as the one 
group of professional men that earns 
more money in a lifetime than any 
other group. 

The final figures are all averages, 
computed from the lifetime earnings 
of the specialists in large cities and the 
rural doctors. The same method was 
used with lawyers and engineers, 
whose earnings in large cities are aver- 
aged with those in small towns. 

Figuring the average working life- 
time of professional men as between 
40 and 45 years, Mr. Clark has 
reached the figure of $117,000 as the 
present value of the average lifetime 
earnings of doctors and lawyers. 

Medicine, law, and engineering 
were found to be the professions with 
high average incomes. The mean an- 
nual income in medicine is $5,250, 
and a similar figure was reached by 
law. The mean annual income in en- 
gineering is $5,000. The low average 
incomes were found to be in unskilled 
labor and in farming—$945 and 
$650, respectively. It was also found 
that the length of working life in pro- 
fessions is higher than in unskilled 
labor or in the skilled trades. 

Mr. Clark’s figures for each pro- 
fession were reached by examining the 


records of men who entered a profes- 
sion and remained in it until they re- 
tired or died rather than by examining 
the incomes of men who stayed in a 
profession for only a few years and 
then transferred to some other means 
of livelihood. The graduates of more 
than one hundred colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the country were 
the subjects of the research. 

From an economic aspect the near- 
est that one can come to a statistical 
presentation of the facts of the various 
professions is in a comparative table 
showing the average earnings for each 
level of experience in each field. The 
summary of life earnings compiled by 


Mr. Clark follows: 


Present 


Value of Average 
Occupations Average Life Annual 
Earnings Earnings 
Medicine. . $117,000 $5,250 
Law. . 117,000 5,250 
Engineering (professional) 108,000 5,000 
Architecture. . 108,000 5,000 
Dentistry . 108,000 45725 
College teaching 74,000 3,260 
Social work 57,000 1,517 
Ministry 46,000 2,22 
Library work 44,000 2,250 
Journalism 43,000 2,250 
Skilled trades 34,000 1,700 
Public-school teaching 320,000 1,360 
Nursing 28,000 1,570 
Unskilled labor 18,000 945 
Farming 14,000 650 


Mr. Clark said: 

Even if all the actual facts concerning 
the amount of income could be condensed 
into a set of figures the general interpreta 
tions would still require great caution in the 
making. 

Although the present value of the life 


earnings summary may be a relative index | 
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of the amounts of money earned in each 
profession it must not be taken as an index 
to the economic status of the members of 
the different professions. Status is divided 
from station and station is always relative to 
something. The economic status is relative 
toeconomic conditions in a given community. 

For instance, a man living in New York 
City on $3,000 a year would occupy a rela- 
tively low economic position, while the 
recipient of the same income in a southern 
rural community would possess a high eco- 
nomic status. Now, when figures are 
brought together and estimates made for the 
entire United States, the resulting averages 
cease to bear much relevancy to economic 
and social position. This is well illustrated 
by the different geographical distribution of 
engineers and physicians. There is a very 
high concentration of engineers in large 
cities, coupled with almost a complete ab- 
sence of them in rural districts. Physicians, 
on the other hand, are distributed more in 
accordance with the population. Therefore, 
the average for the earnings of physicians 
in the United States is based on many rural 
incomes while the average for the earnings 
of engineers is compiled almost entirely 
from urban incomes. To compare the aver- 
ages would be to compare the incomes of 
country doctors with city engineers, which 
would not be a relative consideration of 
engineers with doctors. 

Since the two averages are so nearly 
similar the implication is that city physi- 
cians make more money than city engineers 
and the economic status of the medical 
man is higher than that of the engineer 
in general—considered community by 
community.* 


Among the pre-prints of the Bi- 
ennial Survey of Education in the 
United States, 1928-1930 now being 


* “Medicine Most Lucrative Profession,” Columbia 
Alumni News, XXIV (October 14, 1932), p. 3- 
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circulated as government bulletins is 
a leaflet made up almost entirely of 
data supporting the material to appear 
as Chapter xiv in Volume I. Statis- 
tics of Teachers Colleges and Normal 
Schools, 1929-1930 will, itself, be 
printed as Chapter v of Volume II. 
Detailed figures are given for 331 
public and private teachers’ colleges 
and normal schools. Reports were 
received from all but two of the in- 
stitutions on the government list. The 
statistics will prove valuable in con- 
nection with the earlier leaflet, Pro- 
fessional Education of Teachers, 
which was concerned with many such 
problems as supply and demand, cer- 
tification of teachers, personnel, cur- 
riculums, and research. 


A Proficiency Test in English 

Composition’ 

For some time our colleges and 
universities have partially provided 
for individual student differences in 
fundamental courses by sectioning ac- 
cording to ability. But generally, col- 
lege faculties have been reluctant to 
excuse from such courses the small 
body of unquestionably superior stu- 
dents who are likely to benefit only 
slightly from work in the “fast” or 
“superior” or “honor” sections. 

For well over a decade, the De- 
partment of English at Ohio State 
University has sectioned its students 
in the freshman composition course 
(English 401) and has differentiated 
instruction accordingly. This fall it 
took the next logical step. With the 
belief that the demonstrably supe- 
rior student should be encouraged to 

* Reported by James F. Fullington. 
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advance at his best pace—a rather 
difficult procedure if he must satisfy 
course requirements regardless of 
what he already knows—the Depart- 
ment inaugurated the Proficiency Ex- 
amination in English Composition, by 
means of which the superior student 
may be excused from English 401 
and given full credit for the course. 

It should be pointed out that 
English 401—a required course for 
students in the Colleges of Arts, 
Commerce, and Education and in the 
School of Home Economics—is pri- 
marily a writing course, and that al- 
though it must necessarily do some 
remedial work on the high-school 
level, it is in the main of college cali- 
ber. Even so, the Department recog- 
nizes that every year there enter the 
University a few students who, be- 
cause of native ability and interest or 
because of superior high-school in- 
struction, possess writing skills equal 
to these of the best student-product 
of English 401. It is for such stu- 
dents that the Proficiency Examina- 
tion is provided. 

The examination, which should not 
be confused with the placement test, 
is open to all students who are in their 
first quarter of residence and for 
whom English 401 is a required 
course. However, a student is not 
encouraged to take the examination 
unless he believes that his writing is 
of a superior quality and unless he can 
furnish a statement to that effect from 
his high-school principal. The ex- 
amination, which lasts three hours, 
calls for two pieces of writing. One of 
them aims to test the student’s ca- 
pacity for some reflective thought and 
his ability to organize and express 
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fairly complex ideas. The other aims 
to discover how fluently and effec- 
tively he may write when he is not 
hampered by difficult problems of ex- 
pression. The standard for “pro- 
ficiency” is a level of accomplishment 
in writing which would be marked 8 
or A in a final examination in Eng- 
lish 401. 

In the Autumn Quarter of 1932, 
out of the 1,565 first-quarter Fresh- 
men who were eligible, 132, or 8.4 
per cent, took the examination. Of 
these, 78, or 5 per cent, were rated 
proficient and excused from the 
course. It is still too early, of course, 
to have any data on the general aca- 
demic achievement of the students 
thus excused from English 401, but 
for the present the psychology-test 
scores of the students who passed the 
Proficiency Test seem significant, as 
the following table shows: 


Psychological-test Number Passing 


Percentiles Proficiency Test 
EE ais). xis dace x a ales aa 
ec ies a kareinere on To. 
NN a. sich or Paretnricasciane occa aleve 11 
ii deca anly p Paine ward woes 4 
TI cise has bowie danas sexes 8 
Total. 78 


This seems to indicate, if the psy- 
chology tests are reliable, that the 
great bulk of the students released 
from English 401 are in the group 
usually considered to be of superior 
ability. The university faculty allows 
five hours credit toward graduation to 
the 78 students. 


The critics of American higher edu- 
cation who charge softness will surely 
be pleased with the evidence of real-| 
ization of weakness and the con- 
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structive thinking presented in the 
suggested reforms that are shown in 
Richard H. Frazier’s article, “Edu- 
cating for Responsibility” in the No- 
vember Technology Review. In an 
attempt to answer questions as to why 
American education is vitally lacking 
in many respects, Mr. Frazier first 
considers the number of children of 
various ages who are in school in dif- 
ferent countries, in comparison with 
the United States. Germany and Great 
Britain are like the United States in 
the fact that nearly all children under 
fourteen years are in school. After 
that age, however, only 12 per cent 
of the English children and 8 per cent 
of the German are in school, although 
55 per cent of the children in the 


‘United States are still in school. From 


the ages of twenty to twenty-four, 
Mr. Frazier points out that 1.9 per 
cent of German youths are in school, 
and 1.5 per cent of the English, while 
the figure jumps to 9.2 in the United 
States. 

It once was important for a public 


man to be a self-made man and to 
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have little formal education. This idea 
has died out; in fact, democracy has 
invaded the realms of education and 
education for all is advocated. Real- 
izing the deficiencies of this mass edu- 
cation in America, educators of leading 
colleges of the United States have 
tried to import features of the English 
system, although the American ver- 
sion of the British “honors” courses is 
not particularly successful. 


Though engineering-school graduates 
frequently have not been viewed with full 
approval by industrialists, they have never 
labored under the stigma of the “four years’ 
loaf” attached to the graduate in liberal 
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arts. Engineering-school curricula always 
have the reputation of requiring long hours 
of hard work of an exacting nature, diffi- 
cult to circumvent. . . . The engineering 
school curricula . . . often tended to ap- 
proach too much a tread-mill routine 
wherein so much detail was prescribed for 
the student that the working hours of the 
day were so definitely laid out for him that 
little opportunity was left for him to intro- 
duce his own methods and ideas or question 
very seriously the utility of the procedure 
without dropping out of step. There was 
insufficient stimulation of his originality and 
imagination, and little time for him to let 
his thoughts run free in an effort to cor- 
relate the various things he saw and heard 
and studied. It appeared to some that this 
was a situation more likely to breed fol- 
lowers than leaders. As a consequence 
several institutions giving engineering in- 
struction have inaugurated programs where- 
by the more promising students are granted 
considerable freedom from the usual rou- 
tine of assignments of a broader and more 
general nature coupled with the responsi- 
bility for doing work of a high order. Thus 
nature coupled with the opportunity for 
independent study and reflection is given 
without sacrifice of the standard of accom- 
plishment. Each such student within rea- 
sonable limits, and subject to appropriate 
advice and guidance, must accept the re- 
sponsibility of planning and organizing his 
method of investigation and study, and for 
carrying through. The hope is that the 
qualities of self-reliance and resourcefulness 
thus brought into play will continue to be 
characteristics of the students in their activ- 
ities subsequent to graduation. If that hope 
is borne out, then it might be said that 
engineering education in America has at- 
tained its majority. 


Harvard University, at least, is not 
being faced by the problem of aca- 
demically bolstering weaker than usual 
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students who have entered college 
because of the lack of opportunity for 
employment. Enrollment of Fresh- 
men at Harvard for 1932 is above the 
1931 figure, as is true in so many 
schools, but Dean A. C. Hanford in 
the Boston Transcript submits figures 
showing that the percentage of unsat- 
isfactory students has dropped from 
20.9 to 17.7. 


Salaries 


The average salary of the presidents 
of 100 small liberal-arts colleges is 
$5,614. These salaries range from 
$2,500 to $12,500. The average sal- 
aries increase with the higher enroll- 
ments: those for the colleges with 
smallest enrollments, of less than 200, 
the average salary is $3,980, while in 
the largest of the group, enrollments 
of more than 500, the average salary 
of the presidents is $6,783. The sal- 
aries of the presidents of 94 state uni- 
versities and colleges ranged from 
$3,500 to $20,400 with an average of 
$9,638. These figures are taken from 
a short article by Archie M. Palmer 
entitled “Presidential Salaries” which 
appeared in the May issue of the Bul- 
letin of the Association of American 
Colleges. 

Similar figures for salaries of other 
administrative officers and teachers 
are not available except for the 50 
publicly supported land-grant colleges 
and universities.” The highest median 
salary, $3,358, is paid teachers in the 


major division of education; and a 

* McNeely, John H. Salaries in Land-Grant Uni- 
wersities and Colleges. Washington: Superintendent 
of Documents, 1931 (Pamphlet No. 27). 
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progressive decline occurs to home 
economics in which the median salary 
is $2,548. The highest median salary 
for professors, $4,417, is found in the 
department of history and _ political 
science, but the department of psy- | 
chology has the largest median sal- 
aries for associate professors, assistant | 
professors, and instructors. The lowest 
median salary in all ranks except as- 
sistant professor is paid in the depart- 
ment of English. Salaries of women 
are lower than those of men. Indeed, 
the median salary for women teachers 
in all fields combined is $860 less than 
the median salary for men. 


The Journal of Chemical E ducation 
in its November issue makes its an- 
nual report on doctorates conferred / 
by American universities in 1931-32 
in chemistry and allied fields. Nine- 
teen universities reported the granting 
of ten or more degrees, the number > 
being the same as last year. Chicago 
and Wisconsin, with 44 each, tied for 
first place. Columbia and Iowa State, ° 
with 30 each, tied for second position. 


In an effort to determine whether 
prospective college Freshmen have 
“ability to read with intelligence and - 
critical discrimination” a test has been 
devised by John J. De Boer, who re- 
ports the project in the October Eng- | 
lish Journal (College Edition). The 
test is divided into: comprehension of 
literary matter; comprehension of his- : 
torical matter; logical discrimination; 
and following directions. 
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AST spring a survey committee made 
up of Dean George A. Works, of the 
University of Chicago; Dean Guy S. 
Ford, of the University of Minnesota 
and President Frank McVey, of the 
University of Kentucky recommended 
that the higher-education program of 
the state of North Carolina be reor- 
ganized. They proposed that nearly 
all of the university activities be cen- 
tered in Chapel Hill, that the North 
Carolina State College at Raleigh and 
the North Carolina College for 
Women at Greensboro be reduced to 
junior colleges. 

Governor Gardner found the rec- 
ommendations too drastic and has 
consummated the merger as recom- 
mended but with several amendments. 
The plan adopted has set up one 
president in charge of all three insti- 
tutions with a vice-president respon- 
sible for each individually. There will 
be one comptroller, one director of 
graduate work, and one director of 
summer schools. 

A similar reorganization is being 
undertaken in the state of Washing- 
ton. As announced by President Mat- 
thew Lyle Spencer, of the University 
of Washington, the state system has 
been reduced from thirteen schools 
and colleges to four: the College of 
Arts and Sciences, the College of 
Technology, the Law School, and the 
Graduate School. The schools and col- 
leges which have been eliminated or 
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consolidated are: forestry, music, 
home economics, fisheries, fine arts, 
journalism, library, nursing, and busi- 
ness administration. 


Tue publication of the first complete 
Alumni Register of Columbia Uni- 
versity has just been announced. The 
volume contains 99,721 names, com- 
prises 1,464 pages, and includes the 
name of every man or woman who 
has attended Columbia for at least one 
year since 1754. 


A Recent survey made by Miss 
Harriet Hayes, of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, indicates that 
co-operative dormitories exist in four- 
teen colleges and universities. The 
survey shows that students living in 
these houses achieve an annual saving 
of $300 per year and that costs per 
student average about $120 a semes- 
ter. Institutions with this type of 
dormitory include Mount Holyoke, 
Wellesley, Smith, Boston University, 
Northwestern, Illinois, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, and Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. 


A wxew immigration ruling was 
announced by Secretary of Labor 
William N. Doak in private corre- 
spondence with university and college 
heads during the month of September. 
A foreign student, according to this 
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ruling, may work in exchange for 
room and board or part of his tuition 
fees, but he can earn no other moneys 
above these expenses. Apparently, 
the immigration authorities are at- 
tempting to prevent foreign students 
from taking jobs which might be held 
by American students. 

The announcement of this ruling 
brought immediate protest from many 
sources. Stephen P. Duggan, direc- 
tor of the Institute of International 
Education, has been particularly 
strong in his criticism of Secretary 
Doak’s announcement. He has writ- 
ten in the News Bulletin of the Insti- 
tute of International Education for 
October, as follows: 


The fundamental issue at stake is whether 
the cultural relations of the United States 
with foreign countries should be to such an 
extent under the control and administration 
of a department of the government which, 
almost of necessity, looks upon the matter 
primarily as one of employment. ‘This is 
not true of other countries which have as 
great a problem of unemployment as 
ourselves, but which are provided with 
ministries of education. Without such a 
department our government should at least 
see to it that regulations which deeply con- 
cern our international educational relations 
shall have the imprimatur of the Office of 
Education so that they may not cause, some- 
times resentment more often amazement, 
in foreign educational circles. 


Ox June 27 the Advisory Council 
of the Seven Women’s Colleges in the 
East who are seeking to expand their 
funds submitted a report to the chief 
executives of these institutions and to 
the public, listing the urgent needs of 
each. These include: $3,750,000 for 
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Barnard; $2,400,000 for Bryn Mawr; 
$2,650,000 for Mount Holyoke; 
$4,945,000 for Radcliffe; $5,850,000 
for Smith; $4,550,000 ‘for Vassar; 
$5,500,000 } for Wellesley. Individuals 
interested in the detailed recommen- 
dations of the Advisory Council may 
secure copies by writing to Thomas W, 
Lamont, Wall Street, New York City, 


In many institutions the depression 
has caused library budgets to be con- 
siderably reduced. For this reason, 


the article by Reeves and Russell en- | 


titled “The Administration of the 
Library Budget” in the Library Quar- 
terly of July will prove interesting to 
university and college administrators. 


Thus year the University of Wiscon- 
sin passed the 200,000 mark in the 
registration of the extension division. 
This division was organized in 1906. 


Acccorpine to a statement recently 
issued by Dr. Harry A. Garfield, 


president of Williams College, the . 


Institute of Politics, of Williams Col- 
lege, founded in 1921, may be dis- 


continued. He pointed out that the | 


Institute needs to be put upon a per- 
manent financial basis, and if the 
necessary support is not forthcoming 
it seems desirable to abandon it. 


Tue Annual Report of the General 
Education Board for 1930-31, which 
has been recently released, reports 
these grants: Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege, $375,000; Carleton College, 
$1,500,000; University of Buffalo, 
$60,000, to be distributed over a five- 
year period; Stanford University, 
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$20,000 a year for five years and re- 
newal of a former annual grant of 
$30,000 for one additional year; 
University of Chicago, $421,700; 
California Institute of Technology, 
$500,000; Association of American 
Colleges, $25,000; North Central As- 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, $110,000, to be distributed 
on a diminishing scale over five years; 
American Council on Education, 
$7,500; American Library Associa- 
tion, $13,500. 


Aw interestinc addition to the 
1932 group of anthologies of students’ 
papers is Volume VI of the Vassar 
Journal of Undergraduate Studies. 
Varied subjects are included in the 
essays selected by the editorial com- 
mittee. Their content, both in sub- 
ject-matter and treatment of material, 
is so creditable as to preclude their 
comparison with most papers written 
below the graduate level. 


Because of disagreement among 
Oregon educators concerning the best 
method of reorganizing the institu- 
tions of higher education in that state, 
29,500 voters have petitioned that 
several plans of educational reorgan- 
ization be presented to the voters in 
the next election, who will determine: 


1.Whether or not the University will be 
moved from Eugene to Corvallis, thus 
consolidating the University of Oregon 
with Oregon State College on the lat- 
ter’s campus, or whether the students 
will be distributed equally between the 
two centers. 

2. Whether the three normal schools will 
remain intact, or whether the school at 
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Monmouth will be abandoned, and the 
other two turned into junior colleges. 
3. Whether the plant at Eugene will be- 

come a teachers’ college. 

4. Whether the various academic depart- 
ments of the two major institutions will be 
consolidated, each to be located on the 
campus where most of their strength is. 

5. Whether the Law School is to be moved 
to Salem, the state capital, where the State 
Supreme Court Library is available. 


Ix ss annual report to the President 
of Yale University, Dean Clark, of 
the Law School, observed that the de- 
pression is having a favorable influ- 
ence upon the legal profession. Law 
graduates are setting themselves up 
in smaller cities; they are eschewing 
work with large corporations; and 
trial work is again returning to a posi- 
tion of prestige in the minds of law- 
yers. The important paragraphs of 
his report in this connection are the 
following: 


The emphasis upon certain types of legal 
activity is shifting. Whereas corporate 
promoting held the centre of interest a few 
years ago, now even the financial firms are 
seeking law graduates who may become 
trial lawyers. 

Trial work has been somewhat despised 
in the halcyon boom days, and the prestige 
of the courts suffered in very considerable 
extent because of the aversion, even con- 
tempt of the bar leaders for litigation. Now 
trial work seems likely to resume its proper 
place as a necessary part of a well-rounded 
practice. 

Another development which has come 
most suddenly and is of extraordinary sig- 
nificance to the lawyer is the assumption by 
the government of a commanding position 
in modern business. Only a short time ago 
the cry, in which lawyers joined, was that 
the government should be kept out of 
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business. Pressure of events has caused a 
complete reversal of this point of view, and 
business in dire need has begged for gov- 
ernment aid. The result has been the 
formation of connections between private 
industry and the public which can be 
broken off and which will require skill and 
statesmanship to disentangle and adjust. 

The corporation lawyer of the past dec- 
ade must give way to the public counsel of 
the next. 


Jominc in the condemnation of the 
ruling of the Department of Labor 
preventing foreign students in the 
United States from pursuing gainful 
employment, the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors edito- 
rialized on the subject in their current 
monthly bulletin. The editorial rec- 
ommends that the chapters in the two 
hundred colleges and _ universities 
throughout the country should “sup- 
port protests already made against the 
unintelligent ruling of the Depart- 
ment of Labor and in favor of a 
transfer of responsibility for dealing 
with educational matters to a more 
appropriate official authority.” 


Becinninc in the summer of 1933; 
a faculty of approximately fifteen 
individuals will conduct a score of 
courses in subjects ranging from vol- 
canology to education within a few 
hundred yards of the Kilauea volcano. 
The Kilauea school will be a regular 
division of the Hawaiian summer ses- 
sion, which meets on the University 
campus at Honolulu. The University 
of Hawaii has also announced that the 
School of Pacific and Oriental Affairs, 
a new venture during the summer ses- 
sion of 1932, will be continued as a 
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permanent school in future summer 


T 


sessions. The faculty is made up of | 
thirteen individuals drawn from ten | 


educational institutions in England, 
Japan, and the United States. The 
school concentrates its attention ex- 
clusively to the political, economic, 
and cultural problems of the Pacific 
nations. The emphasis in the 1933 
session of the school will be on litera- 
ture, art, and drama. 


Bscausz of economic conditions the 


American College Publicity Associa- , 


tion has decided to cancel its annual 
convention for 1932. The Association 


is made up of representatives of about | 


250 colleges and universities. 


‘Eee Institute of International Edu- ‘ 


cation announces that the following 
members of foreign faculties will be 
available for lectures in the United 
States during the current academic 
year: 


Victor A. Belaunde, member and leader 
of the minority of the Peruvian Par- 
liament, available during April and 


May, 1933 


— 


Bernard Fay, Agrégé des Lettres and ' 


Docteur és Lettres, University of 
Paris, available only in vicinity of 
Buffalo during week-ends this fall 

Arthur Haas, professor of physics, Uni 
versity of Vienna 


The following foreign visiting pro- 
fessors at American colleges during 


1932-33 will be available for addi- | 


tional lectures at other institutions: 


Jacques Hadamard, professor of mathe- 
matics, Collége de France, will come 
to the United States next spring 
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G. A. Borgese, professor of esthetics, 
University of Milan, will be visiting 
professor at Smith College during the 
current academic year 

H. J. C. Grierson, Regius Professor of 
English Literature, University of 
Edinburgh, will be visiting professor 
at Columbia University 

A. J. Farmer, University of Grenoble, 
will be visiting professor at Brown 
University 

Marcel Aubert, Ecole des Chartres and 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, will be vis- 
iting professor at Yale University 

Elemer Balogh, of Hungary, will lecture 
at the Law School of New York Uni- 
versity 

Ephraim Lipson, lecturer, New College, 
Oxford, will lecture at the Lowell 
Institute 

Yuen-Li Liang, a former judge, will 
lecture under the auspices of the China 
Institute of America 

Joaquim de Siqueira Coutinho, of Lis- 
bon, will be available for lectures on 
Portuguese and Brazilian Literature 

Harold M. Lushey, Adelaide Teachers’ 
College, Australia, available for lec- 
tures on the historical development 
and education in Australia 

Max Montor, Vienna, reader and dra- 
matic impersonator, available for re- 
citals under the auspices of the Carl 
Schurz Memorial Foundation 

Charles M. Walthard, Department of 
Neurology, University of Zurich, will 
spend a year visiting and studying 
neurological clinics in this country. 


Arrer four years of successfully 
operating tours for professional people 
in the field of education, the Interna- 
tional Institute of Teachers College 
again announces a series of Educa- 
tional Study Tours in England, 
France, and Germany for the summer 
of 1933. To participants who satis- 
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factorily complete the course and 
meet the requirements, university 
credit equivalent to that obtained by 
residence in an American summer ses- 
sion will be granted. 


A\n imporranr conference on Col- 
lege Admissions and Guidance Prob- 
lems was held at the Hotel St. Regis 
in New York, November 3, 1932, 
under the auspices of the Committee 
on College Testing and on Personnel 
Methods of the American Council on 
Education, the Commission on the 
Relation of School and College of 
the Progressive Education Association, 
and the Educational Records Bureau. 
A distinguished gathering of college 
and school administrators, represent- 
atives of Federal, state, and municipal 
offices of education, and many others 
gathered to give serious thought to 
the matters of importance before the 
conference. 

Throughout all the main addresses 
was voiced the insistent and repeated 
demand that the selection of students 
on the basis of hours, credits, and units 
should give way to greater emphasis 
upon important traits and abilities and 
the measured products of a more con- 
tinuous process of education in larger 
and related subject-matter fields. 
Repeated mention was made of the 
importance of maintaining a complete 
and detailed cumulative record show- 
ing the essential elements in the 
growth of a student over a series of 
years. Such a record should reveal 
his background and environment; his 
personal traits, abilities, interests, and 
ambitions; his capacities for intellec- 
tual and other sorts of work; and a 
series of comparable test measures of 
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subject-matter achievement supple- 
menting the usual grades of teachers. 

These suggested changes in entrance 
procedures, it was strongly felt, would 
free the schools to do more nearly 
what seems to many to be desirable 
in the reorganization of the secondary 
curriculum and to shape the individual 
student’s course in accordance with his 
own best interests. 

The addresses in full are to be pub- 
lished in the Educational Record by 
the American Council on Education, 
together with a brief account of the 
proceedings. 


Upon the recommendation of a 
group of prominent business men, the 
Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration has announced an extra 
session beginning January 30 and con- 
tinuing to August 16, 1933. This 
session has been especially arranged 
for recent college graduates who are 
unemployed and who want to improve 
their training for executive positions. 


Aw vnusvat moving-picture pre- 
miére was held at the Oriental Insti- 
tute of the University of Chicago in 
November, when two educational 
talking movies produced by the Uni- 
versity were exhibited to a prominent 
group of educators. The films were 
titled “Oxidation and Reduction” and 
“Molecular Theory of Matter.” The 
first was produced under the direction 
of a member of the Department of 
Chemistry, and the second by a mem- 
ber of the Department of Physics, in 
co-operation with Erpi Picture Con- 
sultants, Inc. 

Simultaneous premiéres of both 
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pictures were held in New York City 
for eastern educators and in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Representatives of the 
University were present at both show- 
ings. These two films are the first of 
a series that is being produced by the 
University of Chicago faculty. Three 
others will soon follow, dealing with 
Electro-statics, Energy and Transfor- 
mation, and Velocity of Light. 


Tue University of Cincinnati has 
announced a special freshman curricu- 
lum for students who enter the Uni- 
versity in February. Under this plan 
students entering at the beginning of 
the second semester may complete all 
of the first-year requirements before 
September. The program has been 
adopted for the high-school gradu- 
ates who were unable to enter college 
in the fall because of the financial 
situation. 


Harvarp Cottece is offering for 
competition an entrance scholarship of 
the value of $525 for a student enter- 
ing next September. The scholarship 
will be awarded to the student dem- 
onstrating the most outstanding abil- 
ity in the Classics. 


Tue two co-operative houses for 
men that were opened at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin this fall are being 
operated at the cost of 88 cents per 
day per student. This is 12 cents 
less than the estimate made at the 
beginning of the year. Forty-seven 
men students are now living in these 
houses at a cost considerably lower 
than possible in dormitories, frater- 
nity houses, or rooming houses. 
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THIS issue we present two re- 
| er of classroom procedures. 
One deals with techniques of or- 
ganizing courses in political science 
and the other methods of using mo- 
tion pictures as an aid to composition 
dasses in art departments. The Editors 
are assured that narrative descriptions 
of interesting classroom procedures 
in organization of subject-matter and 
methods of instruction are significant 
“news items” in which the readers of 
the JouRNAL are interested. It will 
welcome with more than ordinary 
interest terse articles of this type. 


HE victory for free high-school 
education has not been com- 
pletely consolidated. Personal reports 
from many centers indicate a disturb- 
ing state of affairs. Among the small 
minority who owns the majority of 


, urban real estate there is now being 


publicly expressed the conviction that 
high-school students should bear part 


of the expense of their education 


through the payment of fees. In the 
good times of pleasant memory this 
(position was not loudly nor publicly 
voiced, but in these hard times the ob- 
jection has become vigorously and 
persistently vocal. 

That real estate is bearing an ab- 
surd share of the cost of public educa- 


‘tion isa matter of common knowledge. 


But the way out which is most clearly 
in line with good public policy is to 
invent new methods of taxation which 
will equitably tax all wealth both per- 
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sonal and real. The youth of the land 
should not be deprived of an oppor- 
tunity for training because wealthy 
and learned adults know how neither 
to develop nor to operate a rational 
system of taxation. University men 
have a clear responsibility in this situa- 
tion. As individuals and as teachers 
they will give the best they have to 
consolidate the gains which free edu- 
cation has made in the last century. 


HE University of Chicago ex- 
periment in general education 
has dramatized a movement to trans- 
fer the basis of credit in college edu- 
cation from time to achievement. In 
the early days prior to a half-century 
ago students advanced by achievement 
tests without much regard to the time 
they spent in school. During the in- 
tervening decades standardization has 
grown to full maturity and has now 
entered into senility. In their prime 
the standardizing agencies performed 
a notable task in raising the conditions 
that contribute to good work. They 
demanded adequate equipment, finan- 
cial stability, good teachers, small 
classes, and a dozen other such factors. 
They have been extraordinarily suc- 
cessful in their effort to secure these 
facilities. Schools and colleges are now 
much better equipped and manned 
than they were before the standardiz- 
ing agencies began to operate. 
Unfortunately, along with these in- 
stitutional standards were developed 
standards of credit for students. Good 
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schools were supposed to permit stu- 
dents to carry only so many courses in 
high school and so many hours in col- 
lege and should not graduate their 
students in less than so many years. 
Credits became a matter of bookkeep- 
ing with some higher mathematics in- 
volved in computing quality points. 
The gifted student had to keep pace 
with the average student or the dull- 
ard. His school was placed on the de- 
fensive if he carried more than the 
standard number of courses or took 
less than the conventional time to 
graduate. 

In the course of time, opposition to 
these mechanical standards has been 
growing. Institutional standards have 
been attacked because they deal with 
conditions in schools and not with the 
production of scholarship. Student 
standards have been under fire be- 
cause time spent is not a good measure 
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of results achieved. Consequently, 
there has been a growing unrest, 


Standardizing agencies, in particular 


the North Central Association, are 
seriously attempting to devise func- 
tional standards to replace the present 
structural requirements. 

Faculty members in scores of 
schools and colleges have for the last 
decade been experimenting to discover 
better methods of securing and meas- 


uring quality of achievement in stu- | 


dent learning. And notable among 
these attempts is the University of 
Chicago study which by its audacity of 
conception has wholesomely drama- 
tized the movement and has sprung 


into immediate attention because s0 | 


many college faculties have been mov- 
ing awkwardly in the same direction. 


The development of the experiment / 


is being watched with keen interest 


by the colleges of the country. 
W.W.C. 
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Tue MINISTER AND THE TEACHER, by 
Walter §. Athearn. New York: Cen- 
tury Company. 274 pp. $2.00. 


The man to offer the first course in re- 
ligious education for undergraduate college 
credit is still happily with us and writes this 
book, in which he subjects current trends in 
Christian education to the test of his well- 
known views on the subject. President 
Athearn—a new title for this vigorous 


_ thinker who is now president of Butler 


University—is not hesitant with respect to 
expressing his convictions. As a lad he 
would not use tobacco because it was a fam- 
ily tradition not to indulge that habit, and 
as a constructive thinker in an academic 
discipline in which he pioneered and in the 
development of which he has few, if any, 
equals, he is vigorously clear. 

He is for a unified program of religious 
education and has been since his era-making 
Church School was published. He is for 
the separation of Church and State as a 
sound American principle. He is for a par- 
allel system of schools—public schools for 


general education and church schools, on 


Sunday, in vacation time, and on week 
days, for Christian education. He is for the 
community control of these church schools, 
rather than for denominational control, and 
0 he is presumably for ultimate church 
union. He is a personalistic philosopher and 
has no quarter for materialism, mechanism, 
or behaviorism. 

President Athearn finds little to com- 


-mend in the much advertised project 


method. As he sees it, it is based on a mate- 
tialistic and mechanistic philosophy and a 
false pedagogy. He thinks that ideals should 
be taught directly as outgrowths of racial 
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experience and re-enforced by present life 
situations. He does not believe that the 
project method, whether it deals with the 
situation involved constructively, problem- 
atically, or purposefully, can yield control- 
ling ideals for living. In his judgment it 
exhausts its vitality in a maze of detail and 
fails at the point of generalization. 

He thinks the denominational colleges 
are just about ready to cease to be, because 
they have no differentiating task to per- 
form. If they will offer service minors and 
vocational majors in religion, they will find 
themselves indispensably related to the edu- 
cational process. Butler is a denominational 
college that has become virtually a munici- 
pal university. In his present situation 
President Athearn’s view will be given a 
real test—an experiment which all Ameri- 
can educators will watch with interest, 
many with open-minded sympathy, but 
there will be certain doubting Thomases. 

The final chapter is given over to the 
discussion of the Christian minister and the 
voluntary Christian teacher. The volun- 
tary Christian worker will be cared for by 
the service minor in the denominational col- 
lege and by the other methods of leadership 
training now generally practiced. ‘The vo- 
cational major in these colleges will prepare 
the minister for the theological seminary 
and the graduate schools of religion whence 
he will emerge equipped to be “the pastor 
of his church school,” and as a trained pas- 
tor-director he will “have an invaluable 
nucleus of trained lay workers around 
which to organize the teaching service.” 

The fundamental idea in the book is that 
minister and teacher should work together 
and that both should acquire “practical skill 
in presenting religious ideas and ideals to 
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children, youth, and adults, in such a man- 
ner as vitally to affect conduct.” With this 
idea not a few will take vigorous issue, in- 
sisting that transmissive methods have had 
their day and have been shown to be inade- 
quate by scientific tests, and that creative 
procedures hold the keys to the future. 
The issue is clearly drawn between these 
two schools of thought and procedure. 
President Athearn is more than a protago- 
nist for a point of view. He is a kinetic 
spirit. ‘That means two things—that more 
books will appear from his pen fearlessly 
and consistently elucidating his view and 
that Butler University will become the lab- 
oratory for demonstrating the validity of it. 
W. A. HarPer 
Vanderbilt University 


An EvALuaTION oF GUIDED Strupy AND 
SMALL-GrouP Discussion 1n A Nor- 
MAL ScHooL, by Gertrude Tyson 
Shipley. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1932. viit-52 pp. 
(Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Contributions to Education, No. 
486) $1.50. 

A teacher was assigned to conduct a 
course in Principles of Education for stu- 
dents who were carrying twenty-four 
hours of recitation and an hour of compul- 
sory assembly out of a twenty-five-hour 
school week. She wished to improve the 
course by enriching and broadening its con- 
tent. This meant more reading and fuller 
discussion of the various points of view. Ob- 
viously, new opportunities would have to 
be found or economies would have to be 
effected in the old schedule. “Can I,” she 
asked herself, “make this the kind of course 
that I want it to be without increasing, but 
rather appreciably reducing out-of-school 
study?” She did not know, but she resolved 
to try. Her attempt and its results consti- 
tute one more contribution to the rapidly 
growing library of experimental evidence 
on methods of college instruction. 
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Miss Shipley’s immediate problem was: 
Will the use of small study-discussion groups 
during one or two hours of a three-hour-a-week 
course reduce the required extra-class study 
appreciably, yield any concomitants of value, 
and yet enable the students concerned to 
achieve as good results, measured by objective 
tests, as if all three class periods had been given 
to class discussion and all the assigned reading 
had been done outside the class period? [p. 7]. 


By a meticulously controlled set-up and 
carefully improvised tests she compared the 
effects of one-hour-a-week and two-hours- 
a-week study-discussion groups with the 
results obtained under the conventional 
procedure. 

As far as the tests are concerned, the 
results were indecisive; no significant ad- 
vantage accrued consistently to either inno- 
vation. Anonymous reactions from. the 
students in the experimental groups, though 


generally favoring the new procedure, con- | 


tained enough complaints and suggested 
enough modifications to convince the inves- 
tigator that “the technique of conducting 
small-group periods needs improvement” 
[p. 31]. The author’s own observations, 
which are appended without comment, are 
favorable to the innovation. In her sum- 
mary defense of it she indulges in theory 
when she contends that her new procedure 
“stimulates and affords possibilities for the 
development of some of those concomitant 
which are of great value in adjusting satis- 
factorily to any type of social situation” [p. 
36]. In this, as in all other comparable 


studies, the only assured value of “those , 


concomitants” is personal _ satisfaction. 
Whether they have any other values can 
only be conjectured. 

The chief value of this study, therefore, 
resides not in its direct results but, rather, 
in the proof it offers that college procedures 


can be subjected to a scientific method of ' 


investigation. The study also affords 4 
pretty example of a sound experimental set- 
up in the face of administrative obstacles. 
Finally, the report paints a frank picture of 
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the chaotic present condition of experimen- 
tation at the college level due to the desul- 
tory and diverse nature of past experiments, 
and closes with a plea for permission for 
graduate research students to check past 
researches until college teachers can accum- 
ulate sufficient evidence to give them con- 
fidence and guide them in selecting and 
arranging method procedures. 
Eart HupELson 
West Virginia University 


Housing 

HousING AND Livinc ConpITIONs OF 
WomMeEN Srupents, by Caroline Grote. 
New York: Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1932. viit106 pp. 
(Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Contributions to Education, No. 
507) $1.50. 

PLANNING RESIDENCE HALL Ls, by Harriet 
Hayes. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1932. v-+247 pp. 
$2.50. 


A succinct statistical study of the aca- 
demic, health, and social achievement fac- 
tors of students living under various types 
of housing conditions at the Western Illinois 
State Teachers College, Miss Grote’s 
Housing and Living Conditions of Women 
Students is a valuable contribution not only 
a to its findings, but as an illustration of 
the application of statistical method to a 
problem which has interested educators. 

In recent years, a great deal has been 
sid about the values of dormitory life as an 
adjunct to education, but, in most cases, 
opinions have been offered rather than 
studied conclusions. Miss Grote set out to 
compare the performance of groups living 
in the dormitory, at home in the college 
town, at home but not in the college town, 
in boarding houses, in rooming houses, those 
who did light housekeeping, and those who 
worked for room and board. In the insti- 
tution under observation she found that 


‘Wo types of housing, the home and the dormi- 
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tory are favorably and increasingly affecting 
academic achievement from year to year; .. . 
that the dormitory provides the best oppor- 
tunity for health improvement offered by any 
of the types of housing; . . . that housing is 
a real factor in providing social experiences 
and that the dormitory group has a distinct 
advantage over all other groups in this respect, 
except over those who live at home in the 
college town. The dormitory group ranks first 
and the group who live in their own homes in 
the college town rank second in social achieve- 
ment. . . . The modes of living which yield 
least desirable results are light housekeeping 
and working for self support. 

This study with its accurate findings 
points the way for similar measurements in 
other institutions. If each institution were 
to make a similar attempt, there should re- 
sult a body of data which would be helpful 
to educational administration in determin- 
ing the success and needs of its housing 
program. 

A veritable procession of committees of 
trustees, faculty, deans, and other officials 
has in recent years gone through the land 
and abroad, searching for experience of 
other institutions and observing degrees 
of success in the planning and operation of 
residence halls. Accompanying this proces- 
sion, voluminous reports and questionnaires 
have flooded college offices, while presidents 
and administrators have been harassed by 
the variety and perplexity of the problems 
encountered in planning such buildings and 
operating them successfully. For their sake 
it is unfortunate that Planning Residence 
Halls was not available some years ago as a 
guide. Miss Hayes, after an exhaustive 
study of the available material on the many 
subjects bearing on construction and plan- 
ning and their effect on operation, presents 
here an outline for procedure and concise 
conclusions of “what appears to be desir- 
able practice.” 

Despite studies such as Miss Grote’s, which 
tend to support the opinion that dormitory 
life is important in its influence on student 
achievement, there remains the fact that 
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many dormitories now exist which are 
neither well suited to the students nor 
planned for efficient management. Those 
institutions which are planning to build 
dormitories find that costs have an impor- 
tant bearing on the plans. As important as 
the financial consideration in building and 
operation are considerations as to whether 
the building can be so planned, built, and 
administered as to get from it the best 
contribution to the life of the institution. 
Good planning alone will not, of course, 
insure this, but, as the author observes, 
“administration will proceed with more 
ease, and educational ends will be better 
served when the buildings are planned and 
equipped to promote, rather than to make 
difficult, a fine kind of student life.” 

The chapter on lighting is one of the 
best on the subject for laymen, and it is 
hoped as developments come in this field 
Miss Hayes will provide further infor- 
tion. Planning Residence Halls should 
prove invaluable as a handbook to college 
officers and building committees. 

Wituiam J. MaTHeR 
University of Chicago 


Tue UNIVERsITY IN A CHANGING WorRLD, 
A Symposium, edited by Walter M. 
Kotschnig and Elined Prys. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1932. 244 pp. 
$2.50. ‘ 
The appearance of this volume, which 

was planned and prepared under the aus- 

pices of the International Student Service, 
is timely. ‘The symposium consists of an 
introduction and eight chapters giving the 
conception of the university in France, 

Germany, Great Britain, the United States, 

Italy, Russia, and one from the Catholic 

standpoint. That there should be inevitable 

differences between these conceptions was 
to be expected, but that all, except the Rus- 
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sian, which seems to confuse a university 
with a technical school, would be arrayed 
on one side and the American on the other 
may be a surprise to some; this distinction 
has already been brought to the attention 
of American readers by Mr. Abraham 
Flexner in his Universities: A merican, 
English, German, and is again repeated 
incisively in a brief essay of four pages in- 
cluded in the symposium. The same dis- 
tinction marked the addresses of Presidents 
Angell and Coffman on one side and Prin- 
cipal Sir James C. Irvine at the recent 
Conference of Universities organized by 
New York universities. ‘The fact cannot be 
escaped in reading the symposium that the 
foreign universities do set before themselves 
definite purposes, and that excellent and 
lucid as Clarence Shedd’s article on Higher 
Education in the United States is, one learns 
a great deal about the organization and 
techniques and plans of colleges and uni- 
versities but little about purpose or values. 
As Mr. Kotschnig points out in his excellent 
Introduction, “no adequate selection of 
students is possible so long as there is no 
standard of values by which to judge them, 
and that standard of values can only be 
established in so far as there is a common 
idea of the nature of the institution for 
which they are to be selected.” Higher edu- 
cation (and all education) in the United 
States may develop in number of students, 
size of “plant,” and amounts of expend- 
itures, but such progress defined by the edi- 
tor “as a tendency to make the universities 
into service institutions for the convenience 
of a comfortable democracy” will continue 
to be meaningless and hollow until a stand- 
ard of values is set up. From this point 
of view the present volume is stimulating 
for all who have the progress of American 


education genuinely at heart. 
I, L. KanpEx 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“College Girl; 1932-33,” by Eunice 
Fuller Barneri, Scribner's, January, 
1933- 

Just as the “blue-stocking” tradition 


went out in college circles, so the glam- 
orous legend of the “Prom-trotter” has 
faded, and economic depression has focused 
attention upon the more usual type of 
woman student, who is aiming toward 
self-support and may be financing her col- 
lege course by working part time or may 
be assisting by living in a co-operatively 
managed residence. 


It has revealed her as a soberer and a wiser if 
less plutocratic person than has been contem- 
plated in the more or less lurid pictures we 
have made of her. It has shown her to be, 
like her high school sister, the intellectually or 
vocationally aspiring daughter of our all- 
embracing middle class. It has, in other words, 
released her from the patterns in which we 
had insisted of thinking of her, and is giving 
her a chance to create one of her own. 


“Lo, the Poor Introvert,” by Dorothy 
Canfield, Harper's, December, 1932. 
This extravert civilization has produced 

teachers who are themselves perpetuating 
the status quo. In their zeal for organized 
activity, teachers are driving pupils con- 
tinually, urging them to plan, to be good 
mixers. ‘The writer urges that children be 
permitted a few moments for sitting and 
thinking, when they are so inclined. 


“Toward Technocracy,” by Howard Scott, 
Living A ge, December, 1932. 
The first official statement concerning 
Technocracy, a research organization made 


Vv 


up of scientists, technologists, physicists, and 
biochemists, founded in 1920, is given in 
this article written by the director. 


Technocracy proposes no solution, it merely 
poses the problem raised by the technological 
introduction of energy factors in a modern 
individual social mechanism. . . 


Physically this continental area has no choice 
but to proceed with the further elimination of 
toil through substitution of energy for more 
hours. There can be no question of returning 
to premachine or pretechnological ways of life; 
a progression once started must continue. Ret- 
roprogressive evolution does not exist. 
FRANCES KirRKPATRICK 





THE LIBRARY 
QUARTERLY 


a journal of invesiigation 
and discussion in the field 
of library science 


edited by 
William M. Randall 


in the January issue: 


The Implications in the New Plan 
of the University of Chicago for 
College Libraries, by Frederick 
Kuhlman 

The Student Use of the Library, by 
Alvin C. Eurich 

The Dormitory Library: An Ex- 
periment in Stimulating Reading, 
by Leon Carnovsky 


$5.00 a year 


The University of Chicago Press 
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First you listen... 
then you find yourself speaking 


French like a Parisian 


French or German, Spanish or Italian, Russian or Swedish—choose 
the language you wish to know and in few weeks you speak fluently 
and with a perfect accent. That is the amazing thing about the new 
way of learning languages—originated by the Linguaphone Institute 
—which has proved so successful that it is being used by students all 
over the world in 11,000 schools. 


See how easy it is 


You sit down at home or in class and listen to records on your own 
phonograph, spoken by native teachers, following the spoken word 
with the illustrated key book. Very soon you begin talking, reading, 
and writing fluently! Correct pronunciation comes naturally—you 
have never heard a mispronunciation. 


Write today for descriptive literature 


Whether you wish to learn a new language for business reasons, travel, 
or a better understanding of literature, you will find that the quickest, 
easiest, and most interesting way is by Linguaphone. 


Send now for the free folder on courses in French, German, Spanish, 
Russian, Irish, English, Persian, Polish, French, Italian, Dutch, Swed- 
ish, Afrikaans, Chinese, and Esperanto. Also Latin and Greek. 


THE LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 


THE LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE, 10 EAST 48RD STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


Please send me (post free) particulars about the quick and easy Linguaphone 
way of learning languages. I am interested in the .................... language. 
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